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INTRODUCTION 

Early in the spring of 1910, Dr. Willard R. 
Hotchkiss asked me to take an evening class in 
advertising at the School of Commerce which North- 
western University had just established. 

In a general way, I grouped the subject matter 
under ten heads, one of which was covered each 
week in a preliminary talk. This was supplemented 
by an informal discussion — my answers to questions 
put by the students. 

The chapters which follow are based upon notes 
made at these classroom talks, and from lectures 
delivered before the Universities of Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton. 

Advertising as a means of influencing human 
beings through groups presents its most interesting 
characteristics. 

It is by comprehending the group spirit and 
working in harmony with it that the greatest achieve- 
ments in advertising have been made. 

If this book shall serve truthfully and adequately 
to introduce the reader to a profession which is 
fascinating, constructive, and growing, it will have 
fulfilled its purpose. 

John Leb Mahin* 

Chicago, Illinois, 
February 26, 19U. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMERCIAL STATUS OF ADVERTISING 

THIS is the age of advertising. Within the 
memory of older men the ambitious youth 
was urged to enter the church or the army, 
to study law or the sciences. Now business is gen- 
erally recognized as a world-dominating science. It 
is becoming more and more intricate and complex, 
and constantly calls for a higher grade of intelUgence. 

In its elemental form, commerce is little more than 
the hewing of wood and the drawing of water, and 
trading in the simple things necessary to sustain a 
low order of physical life. It is only when it comes 
to grappling with our enormous wheat, com, and 
cotton crops and the products of our mines and fac- 
tories that it begins to demand and give substantial 
rewards for brain power which can organize equip- 
ment, devise ways and means, and execute. 

In its crude state war does not call forth our admi- 
ration. When it means butchery, it is hideous. It 
is only tolerable when it is the expression of the un- 
divided will — ^the group spirit — of a nation. When 
it is determined and reverent resistance to wrong, it 
is grand. In war the master-mind is an incarnation 

8 
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of the national group spirit and the expression of its 
purpose. Alexander, Csesar, Napoleon, Washington, 
and Grant understood the laws which hold human 
beings together in groups. 

Th^T linrw how tn prrriB^^t th^ir ideas to A ^ 

groups — ^that made them leaders. They got and 

held the confidence of the nation and of the 

^^J^ army. They shifted soldiers about as an 

the Group expert chess-player moves his mimic war- 

Make9 riors; they won and have held the admira- 

^^*j^ ^ tion of mankind because their achievements 

give them clear title to it. 

So, too, with the master-minds of conmieroe. 

The problems of production and distribution, the 

elimination of waste and famine, the gathering of 

the products of the world, and putting them where 

they are accessible to all — ^these problems call for 

brain power. 

But to the mind that has creative ability, com- 
merce, satisfied with ordinary profit and passively 
awaiting the dictum of the capricious taste 
Supplies of mankind, still falls far short of the ideal. 
aSo!^ Having gathered the products of industry, 
^ nL^^ commerce changes their form and character, 
fashions them into articles specially suited 
for the higher needs of men and women. Then^ 
by arousing interest, creatinr ; ^??irfii ^"^o^^i^iff f^Qqff , 
s timulating appetite, and developingnew wanj 
VCTtising m akes a stable T ifliT^f^ ^^^^hflHi 
^rne standard of uvmg has been raised by this 
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process until it includes as necessities articles the 
need of which was unknown to the grandparents of 
the present generation. 

In doing this, commerce has had the help of a 
power which the trader did not possess. Its skill, 
thought, resource, and judgment, virile energy, large- 
ness of vision and equipment, when combined with 
the creative force which accomplishes things, is called 
advertising. 

fa giving orders to manuf acturers for six montihs 
or a year in advance, the merchant who does not 
a dv^Sse makes a shrf^^^ gnAgg of \y| iat the p ublic is 
going to want. H e deals with conditions as he finds 
them. 

A dvertising creatfts y pnndit.inna. I t estab lishes 

sta ble business condi tioaa>. and upon them attains 

AdoerUs- its highest development. It can solve all 

ingEaida sorts of Commercial problems, because it 

PvUie knows how to influence human minds in 

Mind gj.Qups, It will produce active desire where 
none existed, or at least only a latent variety. By 
suggestion, advertising can create among people well- 
defined habits which the alert commercial mind takes 
advantage of in building and fostering a business. 

There are people who think that the display of 
words and pictures in newspapers is advertising. 
Such individuals would probably call him a merchant 
who mechanically hands a cake of soap to a customer. 
But advertising is not merely spending money for 
magazine, newspaper, street-car^ and outdoor space. 
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[t is the^ACCO mplishmeP *'- t*f Hftfinj»i> piirnftwi»a — hy 

mqlding th eminds of groups of people. 

T^^olE^^StliStions must bemade when we at- 

tempt to decide whether or not an article may be 

How to profitaWy advertised. Because purchased 

Decide in large quantities and then manufactured 

or Not an (!• ^m ^ changed in form that the identity 

^'^ and knowledge of the source of supply of the 

Pr^tMy component parts is lost)» raw materials can- 

Advertised ^^^ y^^ advertised as profitably, at a large out- 

lay^as can articles of smallretail value soldin packages 
and capable of being used by almost every family. 

Raw materials are usually bought by experts who 
have explored the market carefully. All that adver- 
tising can do here is to teach how the goods can be 
utilized to the profit of the purchaser, thereby in- 
creasing the demand; or, by constantly demonstrating 
the superior quality of the merchandise, either get a 
preference, at the same price, over competing goods, 
or a sUght increase in profit. In selling such goods, 
the nimiber of possible customers is known, and the 
personality of a competent salesman is usually the 
best form of advertising for them. 

There are salesmen, however, and people who are 
called salesmen. The man who directs a large busi- 
ness in accordance with certain definite principles 
should see to it that his customers get the benefit of 
them. Some form of regular communication is 
recommended, in the form of printed matter, between 
the moving spirit of an organization and the cus- 
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tomer. The salesman should close sales; the mission- 
ary work usually can be done best with printers' ink. 

It is in makini;^ k nown and selh'ng i^rfiHgg^ of 
everyday use to t he average ^amily — ^the smaU - 

Innrntf ^^ ^^ the CTOugs^-t hat modem metho ds 

^^^ oT lEtdvertising have been most successfu l, 
into An able statistician claims that of the 

^'''^'^ 20,689,000 famihes in the United States, 
but 6.8 per cent, have incomes exceeding $3,000 
a year.* This figure includes both the proceeds 
of invested capital and the earnings of the entire 
family. When we consider how many articles can 
be bought only by families having an income of 
$8,000, and that only 6.8 per cent, of the population 
are possible purchasers, the problem of the advertiser 
is to spend his appropriation so that it will reach as 
nearly as possible only the class to which his goods 
will appeal. In such case, a class magazine of na- 
tional circulation might have been less waste circula- 
tion than a local paper. 

The statistician referred to claims that 27.8 per 
cent, of the total number of American families live 

BiaaeH ^^ ^^^ iiiSLTL $400 a year; and that 46.3 per 

Ad9&rHnng cent, live ou less than $600 a year.* It is 

Ar^ArtL plain, therefore, that an article which sells as 

^JjMf freely to the family of small means as it does 

RdaU to the well-to-do is in less danger of being 

exploited in publications where there woidd 

be wast e. It may also explain why the biggest 

* «<Ma]iiii Advertyng Data Book»" 1918-14, p. 418. 
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advertising successes have been articles of small retail 
value which are within reach of the masses. 

Desire to own an automobile may be implanted in 
the mind of a man whose annual income is less than 
$400. But it is not probable that, as far as this in- 
dividual is concerned, the advertising which created 
that desire will be profitable for the advertiser. On 
the other hand, advertising a rag-carpet loom brings 
good returns in a publication read by people of small 
incomes, but might never get an inquiry from the 
readers of such magazines as World's Worhy Harper* a^ 
The Century 9 and Scribner's. 

There are 22,141 publications* in the United States, 
58,000 street cars, and millions of square feet of biU- 
_ ,. boards and dead walls. The man who can 
the Bight afford to advertise has plenty of opportu- 
j^^^^nities to discriminate. Much training for 
qf Space space buying is desirable, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be had. 

Too frequently advertising is viewed superficially. 
Very few advertising men have gone deeper into 
their own business than to note certain phenomena 
and assert that history will repeat itself. An analy- 
sis of conditions and the forces which have brought 
them about is seldom attempted. Such men are gam- 
blers in every sense of the word. They speak of ad- 
vertising effort as "playing the game.** 

Few publishers understand the value of the adver- 
tising sp ace they produce. Too many regard it as 

*'«Mahin Advertising Data Book,*' 1918-14, p. 427. 
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merchandise to be sold to whomsoever comes at 
whatever price the market will permit. Some will 
make a fixed price and let the matter rest there. 
A very few study out the service possibilities of the 
space, and by systematic effort develop and maintain 
an advertising constituency in such harmony with 
the group creating and conserving characteristics 
of publications that advertisements become of value 
to the readers because they are adapted to their 
tastes, requirements, and conditions. 

Advertising does not consist merely in attracting 

attention. It must get the attention of the rig ht 

Adit^trti • ^ ™d of people in a way wh ich will p yndn p^ 

Muit At- Sales for the article advertised. All possible 

'^^ knowledge of the human mind, its myste- 

^^^ rious and subtle manifestations, the influence 

^ of afBrmation, argument, color, suggestion, 

or an appeal to the imagination and sentiments, 

must enter into the deliberations of the man who 

plans and executes an advertising campaign. 

In spite of the prevalence of mistaken ideas about 
advertising and its true functions, about $616,000,000 
is spent for advertising each year. (" Selling Forces,'* 
Curtis Publishing Company, 191S, page 40.) Much 
of it is intelligently spent. The men who have made 
a success of advertising do not think it a matter 
of luck; they know that its powers are subject to 
certain laws. Illustration, words, and space, and 
the cost of them, while weighed and considered, have 
been subordinated to the main purpose of producing 
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a mental impression. The pla ce jpf adver ti sing in 
modem business is secur e. Our merchant princes 
and^captains of industry and distribution cannot get 
along without it, because advertising is to the selling 
of goods what modem machinery is to their manu. 
facture. 

There is a fine distinction between the eflFect of 
advertising on the final purchaser and upon the inter- 

Ths Dealer °^^^^*'^ handler of the product, .^ejaan 

Noi a i;^o bu ys a hat to wear is not at all in fh e. 

Conmmer positio n of the man who b iiy« H ^^ ^^^ 

again. The latter is the dealer. Strange as it may 

seem, the most common mistake manufacturers make 

is that of regarding the dealer as a consumer. 

The dealer buys a hat to make a profit in selling it 
again. Two considerations appeal to him — price 
and a quality for which he can establish a permanent 
trade. Style is valuable to him only as it is valued 
by the man who buys from him. Shape, color, and 
trimmings are not in any sense a matter of the deal- 
er's individual taste — ^if his customers have definite 
ideas on these subjects themselves. 

The man who buys a hat to wear may think he is 

buying it because he has to. The habit of wearing hats 

is evidence of skilful advertising years ago. 

Creates An mdepeudeut man would wear a hood, 
^^Mu* ^^ ^ scarf; or let his hair grow, and do with- 
out a hat. But other men have decided 
what he is to wear. He may exercise some selec- 
tion as far as color, shape, and style are concerned; 
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but it is confined to what is placed before him. He 
may buy a broad-brimmed, soft hat, because he ad- 
mires a certain ex-president who wears one; he may 
buy a hat to please a woman; or he may select one 
which ministers to his own vanity. In any case, 
his selection depends upon something which an- 
other has forced on his mind, and it is with the 
study, comprehension, and utilization of the things 
which cause such impressions that the manufacturer 
of hats should concern himself as soon as he has mas- 
tered the mechanical problems of his factory. 

^vf>rtiqing giv^j^ a mftmiffl/»tiirpr p ower tO DE O* 

duce trade for the thing he is best equipped to _ 
make^ It eliminates competition. It creates, forces, 
persuades, builds. It makes things happen. It is so 
many-sided that it deserves the attention of each de- 
partment of every business organization. Advertis- 
ing produces desire; gratified desire produces habit; 
and habit produces business. 

It does more. It makes sales^ The brainy sales- 
man gets a larger field for usefulness and more pay 
when he cooperates with advertising, and while 
^^^^^^^ making more money for himself reduces the 
MakJ^ cost of selling which includes both personal 
^gj^^ salesmanship and advertising. 
Caviial X ]| ;ie nr^fin who ad vertiggs ^ts along on les s 
^duoed jr*gj2it^l fr"^ «^v^t? ^n ^ntfirestc harges. TEat 
^Out^ is because a business which advertises is pro- 
duced more by creating business conditions, 
instead of by adapting its affairs entirely to them. 
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Collections can be closer, for advertising puts the pur- 
chaser in the position of seeking the goods. 

Retailers find that advertising bri ngs purchasers 
to 4he^jgt ore earlier in the ^ ylhaSZlEi^ would 
otherwise c ome. Rent, derk hire, insurance, all 
the^fixedl^enses of a business, must be met before 
the profits are counted. A store which is rushed with 
customers from eleven until five has but six hoiu*s of 
business. Advertising bargains and special sales bring 
customers two and sometimes threehours earlier, with- 
out increasing the fixed expense for these hours. 

Advertising has educational value also. It teaches 
people, before they come to the store, what they want 
to buy. Part of their shopping is done before they 
leave home. 

One salesman is able to wait on more customers, 

fKnaJnw^rinpr |;|yp sp^^jpg f^ st per CUStomCg^ 

Many stores have acquired the confidence of large 

groups of people in their newspaper announcements. 

The taste of these regular customers is molded to a 

considerable degree, and the buyers for the store can 

get lower prices because they can place larger orders, 

for they know that the advertising of the house will 

create a demand for the large purchases they 

4;Z«uhave made. 

^^?, The advertising manager of a large retail 

Qos Most store, if he be shrewd, will separate his trade 

^R^l^ into several groups and influence each by 

advertising. A certain number want high 

class and exdusiveness; another class spen$ls its sur- 
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plus cash for bargains, no matter what they are. 
He finds a best method for reaching each group. 
This plan makes it possible for him to counteract 
the errors of a too sanguine buyer and to take ad- 
vantage of a manufacturer's mistakes in judgment in 
over-producing. 

Advertising is not material substance. It is ser- 
vice. The true advertisei: and the advertising man 
never forget that space is less important 
NiOa^ than service. Ideas are paramount. The 
¥^^^ purpose of an advertisement shojd d^be clear 
but Ser- »nd definite. It must be kept in mind 
t^; SiuStlTHuring the planning and execu- 
tion of the details by which it is to be 
effected. Space, type, words, and pictures are merely 
tools which the master workman uses in expressing 
an idea. The finished work of an advertiser is not 
a material substance which can be seen with eyes and 
touched with hands, but a definite, positive impres- 
sion in the minds of possible buyers which is reflected 
in the voluntary purchase of the goods which the ad- 
vertiser wishes to sell. 

REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER I 

"Modem Advertising," 1905 (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York), by Calkins and Halden, contains 
much illuminating historical matter, and was up to 
date in every particular when it was printed. The 
advance in the advertising business within nine 
years can be measured by reading it carefully. 
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Advertising as a Business Force/' 191S (Double- 
day, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y.), is an 
up-to-the-minute review and compilation by Paul 
Terry Cherington, instructor in commercial organiza- 
tion in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. It deserves careful study 
because it shows how present-day advertising im- 
presses a thoughtful onlooker. 

"The Science of Advertising," 1910 (Duffidd & 
Company, New York), by Edwin Balmer, with the 
counsel of Thomas Bahner, is a book of iUuminating 
analysis based on concrete experiences and estab- 
lished principles. It is both informative and thought 
stimulating. 

"The Library of Advertising,** seven volumes, 
1911 (Cree Publishing Company, Chicago), compiled 
by A. P. Johnson, presents the views of sixty-four 
men who have made good m the various phases of 
advertising. As a whole, the books contain much 
valuable information, and will give the student food 
for thought for some time if he attempts to reconcile 
conflicting opinions. 

A well-equipped advertising Ubrary would contain 
all the issues of Printers* Ink (weekly). Advertising 
and Selling (monthly), the Mail Order Journal 
(monthly), and Standard Advertising (monthly). 
These publications must be read regularly, if one is 
to keep up to date. They cover the field admirably. 
Several publications put out by special interests 
contain much that is interesting and valuable. 
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The statistics quoted in this chapter and elsewhere 
in this book, unless otherwise noted, are from the 
1913-1914 edition of the ''Mahin Advertising Data 
Book." 



CHAPTER n 

HOW BiARKETS BENEFIT BOTH CONSUMER AND PRO- 
DUCER 

A GRAPHIC demonstration of the value of 
markets is given any man who himts big 
game in the Canadian wilds. His whole labor 
is required to transport a few miles a day himself 
and the suppUes he brings in with him. There are no 
mills or factories where he can market his labor for 
money with which he can secure transportation at 
2 cents a mile on steam railroads, or 5 cents for as 
many as eight miles on street cars, which are markets 
where transportation is offered for sale. Nor are 
there stores to supply clothing, nor are there hotels 
which market shelter and food. He has his physical 
strength and his brain in the woods, but he can 
scarcely command sustenance with them. A day's 
labor commands a greater variety and abundance 
of comforts and luxuries the nearer it is performed 
-., ,. to highly developed markets. 

The Mar- x.^ • • ^ 

kd8 Based It IS HO uucommon experience for a man 
^(w^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ products selling at the same 
price in the section where they are pro- 
duced as on South Water Street in Chicago. This 

16 
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Is because South Water Street is a highly developed 
and specialized market, and fruits and vegetables 
flow to it as naturally as the magnetic needle points 
to the North Pole. 

A market is nothing more or less than a group of 
purchasers regularly seeking the same type of goods. 

Mere p ossessi on of merchandise does not crea te 

^^i^ajoaxkeL. There must be a group of people of similar 

tastes, habits, and purchasing power associated with 

the accumulation and display of merchandise to make 

the market a possibility. 

The numerical stren gthj^Ttfaft gronp iP ^1^^ ^ mnRf 

iTnpnrtATit faotn^ IT^^^^ sfirvi>^ that, the market 

renders to the individuals comprising it. 

This argument can be developed safely in deter- 
mining the value of professional services. 

A lawyer, physician, or architect may have un- 
surpassed ability, knowledge, and training, but with- 
Prqfessional^^^ ^ g^o^P ^^ peoplc to appreciate and pay 
J? T**'**// for his work, his capacity for service benefits 

by the neither himself nor any one else. He must 

^^^ find a market for what he can deliver — a 
group of people who think alike to the extent 
in which they appreciate and value his work and 
possess the means to purchase it from him. The 
lnrgPT thft TiiiTTiher in the gr oup he serves ^ LeJOLOre 
experthe becomeSjjjid the jnore he can ch ar ge for 
J^ia service s without contracting his own market to a 
point where his f idl output in time and energy is not 
entirely taken. 
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A bank is a market that sells the use of money. 

It does not sell money itself, but merely the service 

rendered by having it to use. It buys the 

Idea ^ use of other people's money by acting as 

^^B^^ custodian of it, or in some cases by paying 

in addition thereto a smaller rent for the 

money of its depositors than it charges its borrowers 

for the same money. 

The larger the groups of depositors and borrowers 
the larger is the market, which the bank really is. 
Again, we find depositors that think alike in possess- 
ing confidence in the bank as a buyer of the use of 
their money, and a group of borrowers who think 
alike in preferring to rent the money they desire from 
a particular bank. 

The market for a young man's service is larger 

in direct proportion to the number of employers 

who know he possesses the qualities they esteem 

in an employee. His ability to profit by 

oYtmng his market is the measure of his ability to 

^^ think acciu'ately and by will power make 
his thoughts control his actions. Even if 
there are many other young men competing in his 
market, unless the number greatly exceeds the 
demand, and he concedes equality by joining a labor 
union or admitting the buyer's estimate of his value 
as being better than his own, he can command a 
premium over others- who apparently can perform 
all the work he is capable of doing. 

It is this c|[uality in getting others to accept one's 
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own estimate of valy y tlmt is oAWt^ Sp.1fia man8hip, 
It differentiates the highly successful from the or- 
dinary and mediocre. It is the only power the in- 
dividual has to develop any degree of influence 
approaching to control in his own market. 

When we view the manuf actiu*er catering to an 

established market we find that price exercises a 

„ . great influence. Price is not a mftRsurft n f 

Marketing ^J^^nnfl"'^ ''^^illl"*! ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ decisive factor 

TEe wonderful economies in production due to the 
development of the factory system has made price 
an important factor in the control of markets, but 
price cannot affect the buyer's mind to prefer one 
article to another unless there is also the thought 
of equal quality associated with it. 

It is an old saying that a woman's favors are 

worth the price she puts on them, and we have too 

many instances of most consumers being 

Not an wholly ignorant of values based on cost of 

^Saerf production to make price a determining 

IniriTino factor unless the thought of equal quality 

IS associated with it. 
No consumer buys on the basis of intrinsic value. 
Sentiment, r athe r than logic, is the impulse in most 
gales of articles to the consumer.^ It is right that 
this should be so because satisfaction itself is a senti- 
ment. The measure of value in all commercial trans- 
actions is the satisfaction to the buyer. 
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If a woman wants an exact duplicate of the sewing 
machine her mother used twenty-five years ago, she 
will be much better satisfied with it than one em- 
bodying all the latest improvements, unless these 
changes have been told to her. No matter how 
much better intrinsically the new machine is, the 
daughter must be persuaded that her mother would 
have preferred the modem machine to the original 
if she could have secured it at that time. 

The wise salesman says less about the mechanical 
features as such and more about how much the new 
machine would have saved her mother's work if she 
had possessed it in her day. This makes the present- 
day purchase satisfactory and valuable to the buyer 
because it is satisfactory. 

The purchasing power of everybody's dollar has 
been enormously increased by manufacturers com- 
peting with each other on a price basis. 

Follows But price competition without responsibil- 
n ^^1- ity to the consumer on the maker's part is 

Competition ,. , , 

disastrous to both. 

Price competition as a factor to control the market 
with full responsibility to the consumer will always 
be self-respecting on the part of the manufacturer, 
and will always be true service to the consumer. 

But price competition where one manufacturer 
lets another make his prices for him, and he meets 
this condition by cheapening the quality, destroys 
the manufacturer's self-respect and positively in- 
jures the consumer. He greatly increases the cost 
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of service to thp onnsniner. This is always done 
where merchandise is put out that does not come 
up to a quality standard. 

There are no busmess men who defend competition 
based on price alone as being advantageous either to 
consumer or producer. The whole idea of a market is 
destroyed unless producer and consumer are benefited. 

The competition on quality and on service enlarges 

the scope of the market and benefits both consumer 

and producer. Competition on quality a nd 

arutsernce scr vice are impossible without salesmanship . 

^^P^*2"No salesman is required to move goods on 
isenejunai ^ ^^^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^ salesmen are needed 

to educate the consumer to an appreciation of quality, 
and expert salesmen are equally necessary to develop 
and maintain service. 

It is the introduction of salesmanship into markets 
that has greatly broadened their scope and has given 
to those who employed it the greatest degree of in- 
fluence. Hence it has almost become an axiom 
that the man who can make sales in the market 
is a much more important factor than the manufac- 
turer who supplies the goods. 

No salesman can be worthy of the name tmless 
there is a group of satisfied customers who will accept 
The Sales- ^^ judgment rather than their own. 
yy^^** The organizing and maintaining of this 
Must Be group constitute the whole value of the 
^^^*T^^^*^^ salesman, and as such he has a much better 
position in the market than the producer who either 
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must take any price offered or employ the services 
of a salesman. T he ideal condition for the produ cer 
i s^ to develop within himself the quality of getti ng 
and holding a group of buyers to whom h is name is 
a guarantee of satisfaction. 

The men who influence or control the market are 
the men who individually profit most by contact 
with it. 

For instance, the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the New York Stock Exchange are highly developed 

Marled Diarkets for the employment of the public's 
CofOroi a savings. The men who manipulate are the 

making real moucy-makcrs. They take toll from the 

Occupation farmer and the maker of securities. They 

charge the buyer for the privilege of buying. Yet 

these men unquestionably render a great service to 

the general public. 

A market without control will reflect caprice, fear, 
and overconfidence at various times. These are all 
factors that retard rather than develop real service 
to producer and consumer. 

Some years ago a prominent speculator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade raised the price of wheat. 
He had seen it being shipped out of the United States 
when he was sure in a few months it would be needed 
here to prevent a famine. His purchases arrested 
exports. As it was, he caught wheat which had been 
grown in Kansas later going East. Eventually it 
was shipped back to Kansas to supply flour mills 
operating in that State. Had he not taken control of 
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the market, it would have been shipped abroad, and 
all the unnecessary labor of transporting it back 
again, to say nothing of the abnormally high prices 
for flour that must have followed, would have pre- 
vailed. 

A ready market yielding cash to any farmer in- 
creases his purchasing power. It makes his day's 

Cash work command more for him than if he 

^"^J^***^ had to trade oflf his produce to the con- 

if oc^'iMry simier who did not have cash, but only 

iiim and the product of his own unsupervised labor, 

Dw^ntirfiontopayforit. 

Market control can injure as well as benefit, but 



the man holding power abuses the to u- 
^H^TTP^ r^poflftd i^ 1^^'^T »"^ must ultimately fail. 
Control is better than chaos, and most leaders rec- 
ognize that confidence of the group is necessary to 
maintain their position. 

A bad man anywhere — ^in the pulpit, on the bench, 
in Congress, or m business— does harm, but markets 
and the control of markets by men who may have 
no other purpose than making money benefit the 
public. Men who exercise power must be made to 
accept responsibility for their acts, and publicity will 

insure this being done. 

wm Car- We fail to appreciate how dependent upon 

^j^jf^ each other are producers and consumers be- 

Marha cause ourmarkets are solarge. Theprocesses 

of distribution are so involved that consumer 

and producer seldom come in personal contact. 
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There is no doubt that the middleman — the ma n 
who J pfliifxifflt ? ft^d ohen controls the market — in 

msiTiynnqpQ tftV^q Tnnr#> tTian ])^\fi s ervice JS WOrth . 

lat is one of the reasons why I wrote this book, as I 
am going to show how much of this can be remedied. 

Fjrntj thfr pgn dlicer should feel h is res ponsibi lity 
to the consumer, and he can never do this if hej cgn- 
s iders nothing but pric e,. 

The Welch Grape Juice Company paid $10 per 
ton for grapes in 1897, and $35 in 1914. They paid 
this increase to get better grapes produced, so they 
could make Welch's Grape Juice realize the highest 
possible standard of quahty. 

I know lands in Iowa that have multiplied in value 
because farmers were shown how to cultivate cucum- 
bers in a way that increased their value, for which the 
H. J. Heinz Co. gladly paid thehigher price because they 
could give the consumer a better standard of quality. 

At the Chicago Stock Yards Armour & Company 
paid in 1914 nearly three times as much for live cattle 
as they did twenty-five years before. The railroads 
and the packers themselves operate on smaller mar- 
gins. The farmer got the increased price. Volume 
explains the increased earnings in making 
s^lddlh'e- iiitemal economies possible. 
/*^?«^ The feeling of resp onsibility prompt^^f ^ 
Producer* 9 producer to len d his name to his goods_ be- 

^^]J^ cause it protects the consumer. Theloyal 
groups of consumers created in this way con- 
stitute the finest markets in the world, because 
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they are controlled by the producer who created 
them. 

Every manufacturer can measure what markets 
cost him by subtracting what he receives for his 
goods from the price the consumer pays for them. 

The underwear manufacturer who gets $7 a dozen 
for his suits pays $5 to the men who control the 
market if the consumer pays $12 for them. It is 
p ossible that with mit, ^'ftf^i^'g ^^^ pr^^ ^^ ^^^ f^^- 
sumer ^ emanuf acturer could exercise control in the. 

market hiTma^]f hy Hirppting ji^^y thft ^ should be 



spent, and ^gi ve increased benefits to consumer and 
'himself and also to the distributor who will cooperate 
in a more economical plan of distribution. 

When a manufacturer finds that he has no con- 
tr ol in th e market in w hich his go ods are distributed. 
^ he is in a dangerous portion, an d he certainly 
^an^rniMQught to look into what salesmanship and 
Some if an- advertising could do for him as well as his 
, itfaeturert j,^ customers — ^thc consumers. 

The consumer should and will through proper ad- 
vertising welcome all efiForts of producers to accept 
responsibility for the quality of goods and the service 
the consumer buys. 

As I will show in later chapters, I do not advocate 
any radical change in market conditions, but I do 
know and am sure I will prove that a distributor 
serves himself and all with whom he comes in contact 
when he concentrates on distributing. And a manu- 
facturer who fails to accept responsibility and to let 
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the consumer of goods know that he does accept 
responsibility leaves an opening for usurpers to 
manipulate market conditions to the detriment of 
producer, distributor, and consumer. 

There is no doubt that the consumer and producer 
are greatly benefited by our system of markets. Yet 
no student of economics can fail to see that parasites 
exist in large numbers, and many methods are anti- 
quated and much improvement could be made. 

How Salesmanship and Advertising (which is Sell- 
ing organized to influence Groups) will accomplish 
these beneficial changes will be detailed in the follow- 
ing chapters. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER U 

Louis D. Brandeis, arguing in 1901-1911 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against an in- 
crease in railroad rates, claimed the railroads could 
increase profits by cutting out useless motions. His 
book "Other People's Money" (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 1914), is one of the most in- 
teresting studies of leadership in the creation and 
manipulation of groups in American business life 
during the past twenty years. Few readers without 
further investigation wiU accept at par all that Mr. 
Brandeis says. Yet his advent into public life, and 
the place he occupies, is worthy of attention by all 
students of publicity. His optimism is refreshing. 
He believes in the people, in their good judgment 
when the facts are placed before them, and in their 
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capacity for proper action when the reasons are im- 
pressed upon them. He expects new leaders to 
appear on the scene and by an appeal to the group 
spirit accomplish great things for the people as a 
whole. He affirms that power to dominate the group 
in America can be retained only as long as the in- 
dividual members truly profit thereby. 

Here is a characteristic summing up of his views 
on the value of markets and the eflfect of publicity 
upon them : 

"Every great distributor of merchandise knows the 
obstacles which he had to overcome before success was 
attained; and the large sums that had to be invested 
in opening and preparing a market. Individual 
concerns have spent millions in wise publicity, and 
have ultimately reaped immense profits when the 
market was won. Cities must take their lessons 
from these great distributors. Cities must be ready 
to study the problem and to spend prudently for 
proper publicity work." 

Van Antwerp's "Stock Exchange from Within*' 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) gives a complete explana- 
tion as to the way the control of the Stock Exchange 
market works toward stabiUty and public advantage. 






CHAPTER m 

SALESMANSHIP IS SERVICB 

TO EVERY human being comes the opportu- 
nity and the responsibility for salesmanship. 
None of us can achieve success without the 
cooperation of others. 
The successful parent does not say to his child. 
Never do that again!" with the added inference, 
because I say that you must not." Instead, the 
wise father tells his ideas and ideals to his child, 
thereby getting intelligent and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from him. 

That man will be a failure surely who will not make 

the effort necessary to get others to accept his views 

about matters on which he needs their help. 

^ <Jf" None of us can be absolutely independent. 

^^^* To be able to get otheys to accept yo ur 

Induce ide gg about sonlething which benefits y o\^ 

Ac<^ (and fair play demands that you share this 

Their benefit with them) is th e essence of sales - 

manship^ 
Ability and ability to sell it = success. ^aJesroan^ 
shi p is the power of persuading others to accept jou 
at you r own estimate, the estimate upon which you 
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can continue to ''make good." This is as precise a 
definition of salesmanship as I am able to frame. As 
applied to merchandise, it needs only a change of 
terms, not of essence. 

Salesmanship is persuading your man to buy what 
you have to sell at a price which means permanent 
satisfaction to him and a profitable compensation for 
you. 

Advertising is organized salesmanship. As the 

modem shoe factory has supplanted the cobbler, 

so the use of words, pictures, type, printing 

Is Organ- platcs, paper, and pnnters mk have given 

vtedSaUt- ^^ salesmanship an impetus, a scope, and a 

"^^ *^ dominion which it could never have had 

otherwise. 

j^ j^ one who has the selling instinct and a reaso n- 
a bleamount of experience can increase the value of 
his own service and that ^the goods_ he handl es 
hy jiiflt the am o imt of ^Jmei^t nougnt , and energy 
which he puts into selling t hem. 
"to many men the word "'selling*^ means un- 
necessary inflation of prices, an added tax upon the 
The Most consumer, and taking advantage of the 
Snoces^td ignoraucc of buyers. The trend of modem 

Salesmanis iji j.i_ • m. • m. 

Ee Who sales development, however, is to give to 

^o'^^^J^ the buyer more and more actual service. 

ihe Most The on ly salesman who may feel safel y 

^^^ ^trenched is the one who makes sure that 



e verythingTT does counts 'm ^^^J^^^TTir^lRir^. 
sumer. By adapting his merchandise to the needs df 
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his trade> he can easily build for himself a substant ial 
following. If he will study tkeir i ndividuality, he 
;an mlliience the m eiltal attitude of th e prospective 
purcn asers witn regard to the articles which mSke 
up his^mployer j stoc k. Unless he can do thisrim - 
leSS he can create for hi mself a clientele which will 
co me back to Mm again and again, his employer can- 
not affo rd to keep him . 

Obviously the state of mind of the purchaser is a 
weighty factor in determining the value of the article 
he buys. For example— the intrinsic worth of mil- 
linery does not change at all from year to year; but 
its value fluctuates constantly, because fashion, 
which is the tnental attitude of the buying group, 
changes. 

A certain salesman sells you a hat, a suit of clothes, 

or a piece of furniture in such a way that it affords 

you a great deal more satisfaction than 

I^ia^ would the same article bought from another 

Salesman salesman. Some who pretend t/^ ^^ .galfta- 

¥fuiEu men lose sales because they do not know 
^gT^*^^ howto present to the prospective purchas er 

Not End the merits oJ^ their wares. The inteUigent 
Sale salesman knows that we all buy things be- 
cause the possession of them gives us a 
definite kind of satisfaction; he knows, too, that lack- 
mg a convinced state of mind with reference to the 
article purchased there can be no satisfaction. 

The salesman's opportunity to give the customer 
actual service becomes more apparent when we con- 
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sider the selling of a kitchen range, a sewing machine, 
or an automobile. Here he has a chance to demon- 
strate to the prospective purchaser that the 
The construction and method of operation of the 
Thai Met' range, sewing machine, or automobile will 
t^^'give him economical and adequate service. 
tractive In the last analysis, the man who buys an 

Than the . i •! i_ i # i 

Goods automobile buys so many hours of pleasur- 
able transportation, or so many miles of 
dependable locomotion. It is certain that t he sales- 
man who acquaints the buyer with all those points 
wmcn enable him to use his automobile to the 



best advantage increase s its life and materiaJly de- 
creases th e cost per hour or per mile»of the service 
he gets. . ^ 

df he traveling salesman who calls on dealers eventu- 
ally becomes a competent counsellor on merchandis- 
Merchan^ ing, financing, and trade-building. One sees 
disePius why a dealer might pay such a man more 

Advice and • ii«ai i i-i i 

Ideas More^oT merchandise than he would pay else- 

y^^^ where, and still be better oflF both in the 

ehandise matter of aggregate sales and profits, and 

^^ more permanent business. 

The salesman has made himseU indispensable who 
knows he earns, in positive service to the buyer, 
every cent he receives from his employer. He will 
never be laid oflf. Every salesman who aspires to 
be something more than a necessary link between 
buyer and seller must realize that his salary and 
expenses are included in every sale he makes, and 
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that he is either a burden or a benefit to the con- 
sumer. 

The derk who renders the buyer definite service, 
and has this clearly in mind has taken the first step 
toward something better. Once the elements of his 
own service to the buyer are clearly outlined, he is 
fired with ambition to do just such work for more 
buyers, more than he can wait upon personally. This 
means that he soon needs assistants to whom he may 
delegate a share of his duties. 

To such men advertising appeals. They see its 

relationship to modem business methods. 

. . _- . Advertisi ng is s ystematized selling, ^a- 

It Service s pectivc purchasers a i^ jT^flii<^T ^cec^ ]fp a yhnle - 

^9kipD^ sale group. They may not be aware ^t 



reded ai a they are bcmg reached and influenced i n 
V ^"^u^i^^ y ^j^^ ^j^Q^ theT 



a wnoiesai e 
changing their mental amtu< 



IS accomphshin i 
lar results with ma ny^tJiers at tne same tim e. In 
fact, the ch^flMS ftte, if Ihe advertising kas been prop- 
erly planned, that each individual will think he has 
been singled out for special attention; or, better 
still, that he has, without outside suggestion, made up 
his mind to do this certain thing. 
Should^ . The b est salesma n uses suggestion in his 
Create work. He p^^TiY^ff t^ l^flYg w't^ *ho nn^- 



That ggna- chaser the impression tlu^|; f Via ftf^lnTg lias 
•^^ *^ ^^^" k oxigut volimtP ^'ilYi f^^^^^ fKdiiijA^^f 

..Ueen persjuajA ed to bu y. JBe uses 

He values his self- 



Cofuumer 



b een 
he h 




adve 
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respect (the one complete satisfaction), and will 
direct his powers only along lines which will benefit 
the final purchaser. 

This does not mean that salesmanship and adver- 
tising cannot be, or have not been, used by men who 
did not have the best interests of their fellowmen 
at heart. But it does mean that the man who ana- 
lyzes his work, who studies his opportunities, who 
desires to attain for himself the best satisfactions, 
and to keep his self-respect will use his abiUty to 
seU, and the multiplying power which advertising 
lends, for the good of all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Men who have studied newspaper and magazine 
advertising for the past twenty-five years note with 
_ _,. - great satisfaction the constantly increasing 
'^F^' number of publishers who realize that ad- 
T^T^ vertising should serve rather than exploit 
spannbUity the subscriber. Advertismg space was origi- 
nally a by-product of the publishing busi- 
ness. The pu blisher looked primarily to the sub- 
scriber, and was con cerned (1) with organizing a 

ig!f6tip Of people wlio would ^^\ft y^fpi^^rlY *^"^ PV 
for his publication^ (i) with pn^l^yl^ pg, writing, and 
illustrating the reading matter to be used, anidTs) 
le mechanicaL financial^ and executive prob- 
lems mcident to buying paper, putti ng the reading 
mftHgf HBtA type, tu rning ike Tl)ressb9> M id distnbut- 

ingthe publiVfttinna m 

For many years advertising remained a mystery 
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to publishers. They knew there were people ready 
to buy space. But most of them were convinced 

The Days (^1^^^ }\^ ^^^er knows that reading and 
of Advertis- advertising matter are two separate things, 
*<^" cSd tbe publisher being responsible for the f or- 

Aj ft^' mer, and the advertiser for the latter) that 

Adverfmng i i • » t 

Faa whenever the advertisers name appeared 

^^^ beneath his copy, they (the publishers) had 
no responsibility to the subscriber. 

This condition was a loophole through which the 
unscrupulous preyed upon and exploited the reader. 
AU sorts of fake medical, disastrous financial, and un- 
reliable merchandising schemes were put upon the mar- 
ket, and paid — ^in dollars and cents — ^because their 
authors possessed a shrewd knowledge of human na- 
ture, and ability to write profitable advertising copy. 

The general magazines are given credit for being 
the first to "clean up." But I know newspaper 
pubhshers, in both large and small cities, who for 
nearly half a century have refused to carry in their 
advertising columns the announcement of any busi- 
ness in which they would not be willing to engage. 

Pubhshers and advertisers are recoprnizing th at 
fhp ryimpTfitp pnpfiH^nnf^ ^^ the Subscriber is the one 



sure foundation on which to bmld a success - 
^^^***P fill magazine, newspaper^^^lfli,"*^ r^Nififl^^'^" 



Hting a Anything whicn weakens it reduces the pub- 

S^l^ lisher's capital. The reader may not be 

aware that his confidence has increased or 

diminished. But it is certain that dependable, trust- 
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worthy news, edit/^rial and flflvfiftising announce * 
ments, add to that confidence slowly but constantly, 



and that unreliability cuts it down rapid ly. 
' Of late even the announcements of businesses which 
are thoroughly reliable are censored, to make certain 
that they contain nothing which in any wise reflects 
upon their competitors. Publishers take the stand 
that the buyer's confidence in advertising as a whole 
cannot be held if one advertiser is allowed to discredit 
another. • 

This is a very encouraging development of the 
service idea, a most satisfactory indication that dur- 
ing the coming twenty-five years advertising is to 
be a much more important factor in reducing the cost 
of production and distribution, and in raising the 
standard of merchandise and human service, than it 
has been during the last quarter of a century. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER m 

A book that supplements this chapter admirably 
is Walter D. Moody's "Men Who Sell Things," 1907 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago). It is in- 
spiring and informative, practical. 

In ^'Influencing Men in Business,** 1911 (The 
Ronald Plress Company, New York), Professor Walter 
Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, presents the 
results of scientific tests which bear out the conclu- 
sions reached by experienced and thoughtful sales- 
men. Professor Scott has written several other books. 
All of them deal with his methods of testing the laws 
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of mental action in his laboratory, and the results he 
has observed. All are worth careful study. 

Mr. A. F. Sheldon has written much and thought- 
fully about salesmanship. He has made a sincere 
efifort to segregate the various elements which pro- 
duce successful sales, and to explain the laws which 
govern them. Practically all he has written is em- 
bodied in a correspondence course (The Sheldon 
School, Chicago), which one is required to take in 
order to secure his text-books. 

Mr. Sheldon c laims every sale takes place in the 
b uyer^s mmd,ltnd the processes through which h is 
nund ' B&Sses and which the successful salesman 



mmm 



inteihgently stmaulates are (1) Attention, (g) In- 
te rest, ip) Deisnc, (4) Uonv iction. Convictio n auto- 
matically arouses tne buying impulse to action, 
forcing the lips to say the words and the hands to 
open the purse strings and thus complete the sale. 
Mr. Sheldon edits the Business Philosopher (Chicago), 
a monthly magazine. 

In a two-volume work, "Principles of Economics," 
1912 (The Macmillan Company, New York, F. W. 
Taussig), Henry Lee, Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University, has defined the creative power of 
salesmanship in the clearest and most satisfactory 
manner (page 22, Vol. 1): "All those whose labors 
satisfy wants — all those who bring about satisfac- 
tion or utilities — ^are to be reckoned as taking part 
in production, and are to be called productive la- 
borers. ... So long as a person who buys a 
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thing or pays for a service really desires it, the labor 
which yields him the satisfaction is productive." 
These two volumes, in clear and concise English, 
are very easily read and will help you tremendously 
in clarifying your own convictions. Professor Taus- 
sig understands the group spirit, because he says 
(page SO, Vol. 1) : "It is strictly true that the workers 
in a modem society combine in bringing about a 
joint output; but the consciousness of cooperation 
is lost." 



CHAPTER IV 



ADVERTISmO IS SELLING THE GROUP 

GRANTED that a salesman is one who can get 
other people to accept his estimate of the 
value of the article he offers for sale (his 
valuation to include the value of the article itself 
plus the value of his service to the customer), how 
long do you think he will be content to appeal to 
only one buyer at a time? Certainly the moment he 
becomes aware of his ability he will want to accom- 
plish results in a larger and broader way. 

The distinction between a merchant and a store- 

Jes- 
Theo- 



Le degree 
le former. 




kee per depends entirely upon 

„ , manship possessed b 

skip Con- retinal I Y hn^l^ hfti^dle floods for wnicn m ere 
Storekeepers ^xists a buying demand, in a location which 



ttrfo is co nvenien t for the purchas er. A store- 
keeper Decomes a merchant when he puts 
personality into his work and gathers about him a 
group of people who, consciously or unconsciously, 
accept as valuable his endorsement or recommenda- 
tion of what he offers them. Sometimes a certain 
store draws trade long distances past shops where 
equally desirable merchandise is to be had for prac- 

3S 
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tically the same or even less money. That is be- 
cause the purchaser is definitely influenced by the 
prestige of the merchant with whom he is accustomed 
to deal. 

A striking illustration of this fact was afforded me 

one day in Detroit. I noticed that next door to a 

Oeoina the cut-rate drug store was the drug section of 

Carj^mee g^ jg^yg^ department store. In the latter I 

Oroup approached a saleswoman who appeared to 
Department be of about average intelligence. I made 
Store Idea q^ small purchase, and then asked her the 
price of Mennen's Talcum Powder. 

"Eighteen cents." 

"What," I ventured, "would you say if I should 
tell you that I can buy a box next door for 12 cents? " 

"That often happens. Our manager has told us to 
tell people that we don't know anything about the 
goods that are sold next door. We guarantee our 
Mennen's to be the genuine article, and a lady told 
me, a few days ago, that she wasn't going to buy any 
more of that cheap Mennen's, for she had used some 
on her baby and it had broken out with a rash, 
and that hereafter she will buy goods where she 
knows they are genuine." 

This is an extreme case. But it points out clearly 
that a department store is fundamentally and essen- 
tially the group of human beings whose confidence 
that store has won and is able to hold. 

We are all fortunate in being; members of ma ny 
s ocial groups. Me mbership in the family group i s 
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economi cally of inestima ble value, and procures for 

u s one ot our most lasting satisfaction s. As a rule 

we are not conscious that we belong to 

/* Cwn^ groups. We have never thought about it. 

'T^wM^ho ^^ ^^^ Democrats or Republicans, Protest- 

Think ants or Catholics, we are literary or athletic, 

we go in for opera or the "movies," but 

quite without thinking of it as a group activity. 

We enjoy being with and coSperating with those who 
think as we do. But unless we take an active part in 
the administration of their affairs, we benefit by mem- 
bership in clubs, churches, and other groups chiefly 
in that it relieves us of doing our thinking ourselves. 

S<>me philosophers, Le Bon and Nietzsche, for 

example, are of the opinion that human beings lose 

in individuality by herding in groups. Nietzsche 

believed that it is impossible for two or more 

Viev^ by human beings to agree, unless one of them 

^**w^ dominates the thought of the others. LeBon 

outlines the process of influencing crowds as 

affirmation, repetition, and contagion. Neither one 

of these men sufficiently emphasizes the thought that 

we may enter or leave a group as we please. 

Till* T|^iiT^ ^ho Hoes not interest himself in the affa irs 

wTiiVT^ pnnppyT] fil e welfare of the city in which h e 

Qr<mp» Are iJ ves misses much of the pleasure o^ bem g 

J^'^^y ?o- a citiz en. Nor can he larive h is city ^ e 

Organiza- benefit of bia ideas for its b etterm ent imtil 



'^^^ he can se cure the coOperat ini^ qj ni^^rpimw- 
citizens. Jle cannot truly eniov the fruits of coOoera- 
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tion unless he be a member of the m^pfirafinfr nr- 
gamzatjo] 

ivery man should find in his own b ngiT^gfiff frP?"Pr^ 
to absorb the bulk of kis time and creative energy, 
^ding himself with relation to his own busi- 
ness as the trustee of a group of cooperative buyers, 
he can offer each member of the group better values 
at less individual outlay than would be called for 
should they buy individually. 

A trip into the wilds illustrates my point admirably. 
Practically all your strength and energy is expended 
in transporting yourself and your belongings from 
place to place; a little thought brings home the ad- 
vantages of the cottperation which we practise (largely 
unconsciously) in every phase of life. 

A large city ifl ft ira^^^^^^ AvompiA nf ^int^i ^h^ 

proup idea^ raised to the n*^ power, ly wnrth. Our 

faoilitjgg are natnrnl pvolu- 

it. Twenty- 



transi 

CUies, i*' „*J7 




.^^^^\ hour trains between Chicago and New York 

Ezamvies are a fact because railroad officials know 

^^ that each day in the year a certain number 

of men can be depended upon to practically 

charter a special train for the trip. Each 

passenger has the same physical comforts, luxuries, 

and speed that a special train could give him — plus 

a substantial saving on his ticket. Such trains are 

the highest development, at present, of cooperative 

service in steam transportation. 

Magazines^ newspapers, a ^H ^^^n^ pnhlir^tionfl 
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offer th e members of their groups definite sav ings. 
& tecimieal engineering journal gathers and gives 
out to a large group of individuals who can make 
effective use of it information which has been brought 
together by many individuals at a cost which would 
be prohibitive for any one member of the group. 

Several farm papers keep scientific specialists at 
work on experiments, the results of which have 
largely increased the yield per acre and have de- 
creased the cost of farming. 

A daily newspaper delivers to one's home, for one 

cent, a complete canvass of the world by cable and 

telegraph, plus the local field, which is 

^mcat*' covered by many capable men. No one 

Luxvries, persou, uo matter how large his income, 

caiion could afford to duplicate this information 

.^^, individually for his own pleasure or use. 

\f jorAU Ma gazmes hjtve fostered a genera l ap- 

^tipi p reciation of art and have increased th e abil- 

ity of artists by fflving them a niiSket for 

thdrjttodBCt. A similar statement might be m ade 

'with regard to the writin g of book s. T he avera ge 

of cultur e and relinement Has been materiaUv rais 



and men have been developed to cater to those ne w 
wants . """"""^ — — 

The pulling force of the group idea is that mem- 
bership in any one of the many groups of which 
our modem civilization is made up is, in practi- 
cally all cases, purely a matter of volition. No 
man need belong to the liquor-drinking or to the 



»• 
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tobacco-consuming group unless he wishes. He may 
also withdraw from either group at will. Yet the 
Mmmhm. business of fulfilling the desires of these 
Mp in two groups represents an annual expenditure 
^5r? of $1,800,000,000 and $850,000,000 respec- 
MaUer cf tively. Another group makes it possible for 
Fcrfuion p^i^ugjj^^yg to do a $190,000,000 business in 

books and papers each year. 

The coffee group drinks $300,000,000 annually. 

The butter group buys $694,000,000 worth of butter, 

which is more than twice the amoimt spent 

TrJi^dmu^^^ bread, which aggregates $300,000,000. 

Proportions I mention the bread group as more likely 

QroufH^ to be considered compulsory. Statistics 
show that the total expenditure for what 
are considered necessities is very small in comparison . 
with that which is paid for luxuries. ^^ 

I t^is when the salesman realizes how small a part 
his perso ^fli fift|i^° '^''^ ^^ ^^'^ *^^^°' r^^°]ir?pti ?^ <^ f 

In Reaehr ^^^Jl^^^^tS hf^ hH^" ^^^^ ^^ ^^fTTlH t? ?^^ 
ing Groups what adve rtisin cf rnsLY meftTi to hiTTi. No 

SaUsmmr nor hoW he may o rgaTiig;<> a^nfl fiyat/>Tnfl.fiy.#* 

^ t heir work^ to call personally ^n t.h*" ^""^^^^^ 
of people whom he coul d persuade to prefer h is 
produ ct to mat ottered by o tiipra wnnld \f^^ in|ipo3- 
^bls: Healizing how little is needed to determine 
a preference in the piu'chaser's mind, he calls on 
adyertising to help him develop a demand for the 
article he has to sell. 
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The far-seeing salesman realize s that the best 
jKrsiyfi\^ftf\ it\j^ufr^ a. tnrf^fff i g to toilow a blazed t rail. 

HelEnows tiiat human beings have been grouped m 
many different ways; he believes a group can be 
formed for his product. 

If the citizens of a small town call at the postoffice 

every day for their mail, they have that much in com- 

Ovidoar. ^<>^ a^d constitute a group to which the 

Sireet-car, salesman can best appeal from a location 

PttWttjcrfum near the postoflSce. If there is a pubhc 

^^^AnA^ square in the centre of town, or any other 

j^ealtoa place at which people have the habit of 

^^ congregating, the value of a sign there is 

directly affected by the numerical strength of the 

group and by the purchasing power of its individual 

members. 

A street car is essentially a cotfperative unit con- 
tributing live cents a traveler for transportation 
whicn must olh^fWlbe c os I many times tnat amount. 
Lacking tne group of customers, there would l>e no 
street car. Therefore, the street-car card appeals 
directly to the group spirit. 

A newspaper or magazine is an impossibility unless 
a well-organize d group awaits with constant inter est 
t he''''^gWlfedge"^hich it is accustomed to rec eive 
through this particular channel . "^ 

An advertisement in a ma gazine or a newspaper 
is effective in direct proportion to the degreeT^o 
which it senses and touches th e group idea which 
makes the publications possible. 
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It has been said that the success of the late Ira D. 
Sankey was due to the fact that he took advantage 
of a imiversal group characteristic, sensitive- 
K^tf^f n^s to melody, and strengthened the appeal 
6roup by using in the wording of his hymns the 
B^^s vernacular of the particular group to which 
^^^* Mr. Moody wished to present the Gospel 
Salesman truths. The " Ninety and Nine " was specifi- 
Wriier of caUy directed at sheep-raisers. " Pull for the 
Adoertiae- Shore, Boys!" aimed to get and hold the at- 
tention of the citizens of a fishing village. 
In like manner the master salesman uses the trained 
writer of advertising copy and that particular me- 
dium which ha5 acknowledged prestige with. the 
group to be reached, to sweep away the barrier which 
ignorance, prejudice, and indifference have placed 
between him and a larger market for his wares. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER IV 

For supplementary reading, "The Crowd" (The 
Macmillan Company, New York), by Gustave Le 
Bon, and "Crowds," 1913 (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y.), by Gerald Stanley Lee, 
are delightfully interesting. Both deal with the 
group spirit as exemplified in everyday life. Le 
Bon says groups are dominated by affirmation, 
repetition, and contagion. 

H. L. Mencken's "The Philosophy of Prederich 
Nietzsche," 1913 (Luce & Company, Boston), is a 
digest of the great philosopher's views. Nietzsche 
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held that "Will to Power/' which is identical with 
Schopenhauer's "Will to Live/' is the first law of 
Nature. Nietzsche championed individuality, and 
contrasted it unfavorably with the herd idea which 
he condemned as being the means whereby the un- 
worthy are able to impose their will upon their 
. superiors. CjHis views are'* interesting ^because un- 

< usual.3!!: ! 

Maeterlink's "The Life of the Bee," 1912 (Dodd- 
Mead Co., New York), is a model for every ad- 
vertising writer. It treats a thoroughly technical 
subject in a completely informing manner and in a 
fascinating style. The power of the group spirit 
expressed in orderly and systematic activity of ap- 
parently imconsequential individuals to accomplish 
really great tasks has never been more graphically 
described. 

Woodrow Wilson's "History of the American 
People" is a masterly presentation of how ideas 
dominating the actions of many separate groups 
of colonists have finally been blended into a 
national spirit which, in its group-cementing char- 
acter, makes the American nation what it is 
to-day. (Harper & Bros., New York, 5 vols., 
1911.) 

For keeping ynii ftlivp t/^ tlif n^ ^cessity of individu al 
a ction if you are to dominate your group, for de - 
veloping indivicluality which will coBperate with 
and^lfijt btfUt^flt^ hv AJfenriftfion witji ij^ tpftT^ in tKe 

up spirit, for mukllig It possibie foryou to share 
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the b enefits of coCperation, I iv>mTnTnp> nd the easav a 
o^ Jlalph Waldo Emerson. He is\he f ouatainhefljl 
of ''ginger talks^l^M^iSPl^ of plans for meet- 
mg^c^ditions as they are and making the best of 
them. ( 1 



CHAPTER V 

THE TOOLS OF ADVISTISINO 

MANY books have been written on the tech- 
nique of advertising as a trade, so complex 
is it. They deal with type faces, sticks and 
rules, lumbago and electric baths, copper and zinc 
plates, acid baths, matrices, ink-rollers and presses, 
paste-pots and scissors, paint cans and brushes, wires 
and batteries; for these are the tools of the type- 
setter, the electrotyper, the artist, the engraver, 
the stereotyper, the pressman, the writer and editor, 
the sign painter, billposter, and electric-sign men. 
But I shall not attempt to explain those trades, 
either technically or mechanically. A man who 
would master any one of them should study all the 
literature available on the subject and serve a 
reasonable period of apprenticeship. 

As an advertiser, an advertising manager, an a d- 
vertising solicitor, or as a iiynt^r of ^vertising co] 
he will do better to cooperate with men who speciali ze 
in the various phases of advertising, instead of at- 

be well done from a tech nical standpoint, if he is to 
get the best results. 

48 
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A few thoughts are pertinent here, however, which 
cannot be too frequently emphasized. 

Illustrations are always desirable if they tell the 

story in less space than words could do it, for they 

Succesrftd have a wider range of appeal and do not 

^/JJ^^need to be translated from one language 

TeUthe to another. 
L^Space ^o give a commercial artist free rein in 
Than Words the matter of illustration is a mistake. He 
should be used primarily as an artisan, to put into 
concrete form the ideas which the advertiser wishes 
Ideas That to project upon the consciousness of the 
^Bu^ group. There are very few artists whose 
(?«mp if t«< knowledge of the habits of buying groups 

^vmto ^ is such that they can really contribute any- 
the Artist thing to the idea which is to go into the 
advertisement. Not many of them are good judges of 
relative commercial values. 

Where arbitrary spaces are to be filled with a com - 
bination of illustration and text matter, it is quite 



Mechanical essential that just the 



mWJTtion^ot 



Umi^thns it, and no more^ be aUotted to the drawinp. 



Must 



NZerBe Fortun ately for the advertising man (wh o 
Overlooked jg not an artJ st) , the commercial artists c an 
be referred , lor master work of this kind, to many of 
the splendid frescoes of Raphael and Michael An^e lo, 



who fillec Tm arbit rary spac es as if they h ad been 
specially made for the pi ctures they placed the rein. 
A /v^TinTY^f>yfJfl,| 5\rtist who can get around and over 

^ry Land in reacKing 



the obstacles which rise on every 
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th e group is a rare one indeed and well worth the 
almost fabulous sums which he can command f or 
his servic es. 

orct, at best, are but symbols of ideas. Their 
value depends entirely upon the stage of develop- 
ment of the group spirit. Unless a large 
WwSSui group had been taught that an arbitrary 
^Umm assemblage of certain letters of the alphabet 
transmits from one mind to another the 
idea which has previously been associated with this 
word, commimication through the printed page 
would be impossible. For a foundation, then, we 
must have the group spirit. And the idea associated 
with any certain word must, as far as is possible, be 
kept the same. 

Li advertising in the United States, it is alw ays 
best to use Anglo-Saxon words, b ecausem OTe peop le 
v.^*i.. imderstand ^^^l^^p ^^f^^ th^°^ n^KLr^i nr^ nf 
Wofd;^ L atin, (ireek, or ot^ ^r ^^^'^atjgp Writers 
tJiOTeCtrve advertismg copy never cultivate 
what is called "style.'* They use words only to 
transmit an idea effectively, without diverting atten- 
tion from the message itself. That is why pretty 
pictures and high-flown phrases often defeat the 

purposes of the advertiser. 
Sueoisrftd Type, while whoUy mechanical, permits 
^ ^ of great variety of effects if skilfully handled. 
Many advertising men make accurate lay- 
outs, specifying the sizes and faces of type they wish 
used. This can be done quite easily by remembering 
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that all type is now made according to the point 
system, i. e., seventy-two points to an inch. Twelve- 
point type occupies exactly one-sixth of an inch. 
Most newspaper columns are two and one-sixth 
inches wide.* 

In^making layouts for advertising the best pkn 
is to indicate roughly all words and phrases wEc h 

Matter thegood judgment of a thoroughly skilful 
^Wc^Oui a^ cl experienced superintendent of the typ e- 
DetaiU o/"setti ng room the selection of the best com- 

^ gOSitor for tlip pftrfipnlar wnrlr in tifti^d- It 

is manifestly wiser for the man who cannot get such 
codperation to make an accurate layout. This is 
merely a matter of careful measurement and correct 
arithmetic. 

It is possible for a man versed in the legibility 
of type faces to reset an advertisement which has 
a crowded and confused look (and is there- 
on Adtfer- f orc repellent rather than attractive) in from 
2^5^^^ 10 to 25 per cent, less space, and still 
Building a have the advertisement appear larger than 
^^* before. The architect who builds an apart- 
ment on a twenty-foot city lot, when compared with 
the old-time carpenter-contractor who "saved you 
money by drawing the plans himself," is an illustra- 
tion of my point. When advertising space costs as 
much as $112 an inch, the economy of employing the 

*'*Malim Advertkiiig Data Book" lists the most serviceable faces 
of type and shows the number of capital and lower case letters which 
can bie put in a line two and one-sixth inches wide. 
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most skilful manipulator of type faces is at once 
apparent. 

Type faces stand very little wear . I t is practicab le 

to print direct from thenn nnly nn <5fTna^ l press ru ns, 

g^ rype ^one of the larger daily newspapers print 

Is Used direct from type. Their big perfecting 

a News- presses require contmuous rolls of paper 

^P^ and cylmdrical printing plates, which are 
made as follows: type set up the size of the page 
is locked in a form; alternate sheets of tissue and 
blotting paper, with paste between each, are spread 
over it; and it is subjected to pressure under great 
heat. This dries the paper impression, which is 
called a matrix. The matrix is put in the bottom of a 
semicircular mold, and type metal is poured over it. 
In a few seconds the metal hardens, is taken out 
of the mold, and clamped on the cylinders of the 
printing presses, which turn out papers at the rate 
of 20,000 or more per hour per press. The heat nec- 
essary to make a matrix injures the type by ex- 
panding it; so those who advertise in a large way 
in many pubUcations and want the best effects insist 
on having electrotypes. 

The printing of books and high-class magazines 

and catalogues is quite different. Flat-bed presses 

are used and the whole type page is usually 

laUsedm electrotyped. To make an electrotype, a 

^a^^we ^^^ impression is taken of the page, which 

may contain both type and illustration. 

This wax impression is dusted with plumbago, and put 
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in a bath. An electric battery deposits a small sheet 
of copper on the face of it. A good electrotype re- 
quires a bath of from four to six hours. This shell is 
backed up with stereotyping metal and a printing 
plate made of it. A poor electrotype generally has 
an insufficient shell, which will not stand a long run, 
and is easily damaged. 

Drawings are changed into printing plates either 

by the zinc etching or the half-tone process. Wood 

y, engravings are practically obsolete. Half- 

Making cf tones and zinc etchings can be electrotyped, 

ngramngs ^^^ with half-tones it is wiscr to use the 

original plate and duplicate the same. An electro- 
type of a zinc etching is generally better than an 
original zinc. An electrotype can be re-electrotyped 
indefinitely, but each reproduction sacrifices some- 
thing in printing quality. Men who are familiar with 
this fact can easily pick out a cheap electrotype or 
a reproduction from an electrotype. It shows up 
in the finished result, and is one of those savings 
which should not be countenanced. 

Nothin g will demonstrate to the average adv er- 
tiser the fact that the best engravin g and P^f ^^-Hltl:!^- 
Ing house IS none trw^ gnm] ^^^ v^i« pni'ppgo, 
EngraJmgs and that no money is saved bv getting che ap 
^1^^ work so well as a trip thro1 ^g^ « well-yon- 
ducted sho p, where he can see for himself 
how many processes there are where the least lac k 
of knowledg e, or of attffltionr would affect the 
finisJbied resuli. 
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Printing plates and types are used in advertisi ng 
in j ust two ways: (lj_m space in newspapers, m ag- 
azines, or cl ass publicati ons, such as trade, agrieul- 
tural and technical papers, aiJ(^t-car cards, a nd 
posters, and (2) in specialty printed matter, such as 
cu'culars, it )ooklets, cata logues, and follow-up ma- 
tenal. — — — 



le blank space upon which printing is done may 
well be called one of the tools of trade. In con - 
sidering how to get the b est result s , one must 

Making the ^ ^ i .» i.... j .-, 'T i-i 

Mastqf remember the size of the space available , 

Ad^rHnng tKe ouahtv Of papcr, and the gene ral ap- 

"^ p eai^nce of the Xertisements which ' J ll 

compete neith it for atl^^n^ionr «^ thf ^ ^'^^^'Tlftiiftll ^^Y 



B^secured either by emphasis or contrast. 

Space buy mg snould be delegated to a man who h as 

had years ot experience in that wor k. You can be 

:faee assured, when a publisner^s rate-card shows 

^j^ a complicated list of discounts, that there is 

for a a minimum rate, and always a way by which 

%^ the trained buyer, who knows how to present 

^^^P*''*^'^ his proposition, can get an approximation of it. 

In buying space, p lates, art work, or nrintini.. three 

things should be consideredT (1) t he cost of r aw 

materials whi ch will produce the right quahty; (2) 

cost of supervision required to get the best results 

w itrthe Lterials and the m^ery used; jj£ 

(S) the cost ot expert help, getting the benefit ot t he^ 

ex perience oi experts who have made a life study 

of that particular line of work. Their cooperation 
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is valuable and cannot be assured by always buying 
from the lowest bidder. 

A prin ter who will cofiperate with you in a sy m- 
p athetic anci intelligpint wav. understanding the 

o purpose of your printed matter, w iTsave 

Get Good you many times the diflference between 
^' ^ hiTEg her price and that of the ch l5i-^te r 
who seeKs your patronage through competitive biOS. 
If you wiii irankiy state to a competent and IHlSt- 
worthy printer the outside figure you can spend 
for a specific piece of printed matter, he can save 
you money in many ways. 

For example, presses and paper of a certain size 
work best together. The big item in printing is 
the press work and paper. With rapidly moving 
presses, unless the distribution of the ink and the 
handling of wet sheets, after they are printed, 
is carefully watched, the result will be unsatis- 
factory. 

Sometimes a catalogue just exceeds the postage 
limit, and has to have an extra stamp on it. A printer 

„ who is accustomed to working with the ad- 

Befare vertiser would have foreseen this, and would 
JnO^r^ first have made a dummy, on specially se- 
ingPrirOed lectcd paper, so that the full amount which 
Uncle Sam will carry for a specified sum 
will go into the book itself. The few cents needed 
for a better quality of paper, which weighs less, 
would mean a large saving. 

If a postage expert should make a careful analysis 
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of the amount of money spent for postage during 

the year by some of the large and some of the small 

commei^cial houses, no doubt millions of 

Postage- dollars' worth of waste would be discovered. 

'" p^ f *" The postage expert is an imheard-of factor 

Ccminf in business as yet, but the future holds out 

splendid prospects for such a profession. 

Much T nipht. Ir^ said ahmit vprinii,<}/jiifllitififi ^f pftp<>r 

stoc kandprint infrinlcgr ^,nd ftbouttherulesforcontra st- 
ing and combining colors. Whole books deal 

Paper -' ^ ■'- ' ii m i ^ mJOmmmmmmmt^mm 

Stock and Comprehensively with these subjects. Trade 

^ImH^ Pfl'P^rS are continu fllly p^^bb'shir^^ plahnrRtp 

tf^tis ^on paper stock and color^^ting. 
J ust in tins wealth oi information and argume nt 
liera dang er for the advertiser. He may be led oflf 
mto tke by-patns of AdVfiftliSing procedure, into 
investigations and discussion which may be pleasur- 
able and interesting, but which has little to do with 
effective merchandising and distribution. 

The gener al rule for the use of words applies also to 

paper siock and colors: tne consumer's attention 

^ m ust oe gamed, but witnout his beinj 

pS^ f ully taken up with the manner of expression 

Stock and that the aa vertisers story i'« miT^i^izf^ nr 

Thi^rL loit T^l gjhe danger in using strikin g 

—■Does It e^ ects^ There is fierce competition for the 

Las advertiser's money, and in making any 

*i^ decision he should keep this test uppermost: 

Is this the tool which will most adequately 

interpret my thought? 
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Brains and common sense in seeking the reason for 

Qreaiest the rule rather than following the letter of 

Aj^HUing^^ law, might be listed among the tools 

Tools Are of advertising. They are as essential to 

Brains and ■ • * . i . • • • .1 

Common Satisfactory advertismg service as they are 
Sense ^^ g^j^y other kind of service — ^no more 
and no less. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER V 

The newest and most effective tools of advertising 
are graphically and intelligently described in the 
printing-trade papers: The American Printer (New 
York), The Printing Art (Cambridge, Mass.), and 
the Inland Printer (Chicago). 

Theodore Low De Vinne has published two books, 
*Tlain Printing Types," 1900, and "Correct Com- 
position," 1901 (The Century Company, New York), 
which should be in every advertising library. 

A particularly delightful and inspiring book is 
"Printing in Relation to Graphic Art," 1903 (The 
Imperial Press, Cleveland), by George French. 

There are many technical books on the various 
phases of plate-making and printing, most of which 
are advertised in the trade papers. 

Frank Alvah Parsons' "Principles of Advertising 
Arrangement," 1912 (the Advertising Men's League 
of New York City), contains valuable information 
for those interested in the different phases of adver- 
tising display. The book is a series of ten lectures 
which treat in a technical manner the most important 
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factors to be considered in building a successful 
advertisement. Two chapters devoted to "The Use 
and Abuse of Decoration and Ornament" are par- 
ticularly worth while. 

Harry M. Basford has written a valuable book, 
"How to Estimate on Printing," 1913 (Oswald 
Publishing Company, New York). Good printers, 
like good lawyers and good doctors, are willing to 
tell their customers all they want to know. A reader 
will have more respect for good printers and the work 
they do after he reads Mr. Basf ord's book. 

The "Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book" 
(Graphic Arts Press, Hamilton, Ohio) contains the 
latest examples of color and process printing of all 
kinds on every variety of paper stock. Invaluable to 
printers. 



CHAPTER VI 



ADVEBTISING MEDIUliS 

T HE group spirit creates the aHyfti^ jginfr me- 
dium. To t hink alike» people must conti n- 
T ^lly^receive thy^^jgh the same channel new 
impressio n]!? ?f ^f^e<>q wl]jr» K in themselves may be 
old or neffi. Leaders of groups find that adver- 



tising is the most competent means of getting their 
ideas into the group consciousness. 

S ome mediums have gr^ffl-t er pi^^stiffe fhs^n n|j[ierg. 

By **prestige." I mean that standing which a man or 
Choonng ^^ organization must have whose statements 

^ you accept with but little or no question. 

qf QreaUH Suppose that you are on the mailing list 

PreHige ^f ^ j^qj^^j house, and are also a regular reader 

of a momingpaper,a subscriber to a monthly magazine 
andan illustrated weekly of national circulation, adaily 
patron of the street cars and an unintentional though 
by nomeansuninfluencedobserverof painted bulletins. 

Suppose that the bond house sends you a circular, 

and that precisely the offer it makes you appears in 

A Com in your newspaper, your magazine, your illus- 

Point trated weekly, in street cars, and on bulletin 
boards. Which will make the greatest impression? 

59 
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If your purchases from the bond house have been 
profitable, the chances are their cu*cular would have 
the -most prestige. Had you been indiflferently 
served, or had you later found out, or thought 
you had found out, that some other house would 
have given you the same security and a better 
rate of interest, or if you had never made an in- 
vestment of that sort and knew nothing at all 
about this bond house, save through the circular, 
it woidd be the least eflfective of the mediums reach- 
ing you. 

But if you were in position to make an investment 
when you get the circular, but had never heard of 
the bond house, it is certain that the advertisement 
in your favorite magazine or in your daily paper 
would have given to the circular a prestige and in- 
fluence which it coidd not possibly have had in any 
other case. 

Prestige, therefore, is either the cumulative result 

of the best type of advertising, or it is a reinforce- 

Buying D^^ut of a previously created confidence in 

Space a medium in the minds of the individual 

Careful members of the group which makes the 

Analysis medium possible. 

Because of competition among men who own a nd 
control advertising mediums, it is wise to analvze 
and weigh carefully before buy in g space. So many 
delicate factors have to be considered in determining 
which is the best medium, or the best selection from 
a number of mediums. 
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The keen observer will also disco y^^r a Hiapftrity 
b etween the intr insin valuf nf mftHiiim^ And thf^ 

ItUrinsie the pers onal salesmanship which represents 

Value of .1 -y^ ' — '-" 

Mediums them. * or many years country newspapers 

A "m«w t^'^o^ghiout the United States sold advertis- 

Scdesman- ing space to patent-medicine houses for less 

' *^ than cost. These publishers figured that to 

get money for space they had to fill anyhow was like 

finding it. Skilful salesmen placed these remedies 

in drug stores and then made space contracts for 

from one to three years with publishers. Increased 

enlightenment on the part of the publisher has just 

about put an end to this kind of business. 

Many of the best and strongest i nfi^jy^^ ^^^ ^^p- 

resented bv sfl1psTnP>n nf tliP tniP ^Pr^n/^P tjrpA m^^ 

w ho will not sell the advertig f^j* fiP^^^ iinlpfig 
tCRnffl they are sure that the nature of his t^nsinpAs 
eemative of and his plans for "cashing in " on his adver- 
" Is aT tisin^ expenditure will b^ iii^pppf|v|^]f> f/^ flip 
^^FaOor^ ^ '^^ders of the n^e^ium. In contrast to this 
position we have that of a number of splen- 
did advertismg mediums which are undersold. The 
publishers take the ground that it is undignified to 
send out men to persuade the advertiser to use their 
columns. With still other mediums the personal 
salesmanship of the advertising representative is the 
most interesting, aggressive, and valuable service 
which the advertiser buys. 
The first thing an advertiser has to dQ is to 
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c learly in his mi n d the characteristics of the p artic- 
ular group to which the story will most logically 



^ ^ appeal. In some cases this group may be 

gj^gl the adver tising mfiHii^ni. T hen it is indeed 
Small wise for him to consider whether he wS l 
^^ co ncentrate on one medium that has pre s- 
tige, eveiftEo ugh he cannot expec t his own buymg 
group to consist of more t ha n a small portion of that 
whi ch creates the medium, or if he shau use severa l 
units reaching groups smaller than that which he^is 
creating for himself. 



This is the problem which retail stores in big cities 
can never get away from. Shall the proprietor con- 
centrate his appropriation on one publication, know- 
ing that he could not possibly serve all of its readers 
if they should come to his store? Or shall he scatter 
his appropriation among several daily newspapers, 
knowing that from each he can gather a certain 
number of individuals most susceptible to his of- 
fers, just as with a magnet one can pick out from 
a tray of ashes and iron fillings every particle of 
metal? 

If some one medium dominates the whole field, he 
must decide whether he will make his business con - 
form to the characteristics of the group which con - 
stitutes fy^f^ m^Hjuiiiy or if h^ will make selections 
from various groups and build up a following of his 
own. 

The prohlen^ i^ intpnaifipH aa s^n as mail-order ad- 
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vftrtiyng and national advertising are taken up. Bu t 

The mediums which are recognized as worthy of 
every advertiser's consideration are listed as follows : 
Newspapers, Magazines (popular, technical, trade, ^. 
and class), Street Cars, Posting, Painted Bulletins^ 
and Walls, Electric Signs, Window Displays, Store 
2%^ Demonstrations, Sampling, House-to-House 
M^^^ Canvassing, Form Letters and Mailing Cards 
Used in OT Circulars sent to lists of names. Novelties, 
Advertising g^^j^ ^ Calendars, Blotters, and the like. 

What the newspaper gives us, no matter where 

it is published, is news. By "news" I mean a record 

^ , of things that happen to people. They in- 

Advertisers tercst US bccausc wc are human and they 

IV^Sf. flight happen to us. too. The newspaper 

^?.^ is ephemeral. Its mission is ended when it 

has been read; its life is over when the 

succeeding issue is on the market. It is as hard 

to find yesterday's newspaper as it is to remember 

who was the last vice-president. 

Two distinct classes of advertisers, differing rad i* 

c ally in character, find the newspaper their bes t 

avenue to a market. J First of these is the 

NetDSj^j^ retail Store^ which, in fffde-r tn pfl^v ^]jgh 

Z^«^.. constant ove rhead expen ses as interest on 

Aaxemsvng 



iheLocal c apital, rent, salaries, insurance^ etc., mtist 
do a business every day. The daily paper is 



the ideal memum tor getting the public to come 
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the store for a definite and specific purpose, a purpose 
which, if the truth be told, the advertiser has put into 
ite'mind; " 



le other class consists of those whose business 

timeliness is the mostconspicuous feature. The news - 

paper is the best medium for satisfying oc- 

J^^^SS ^ional, temporary, and emergency busin ess 

Medium needs, i ne want commns o f a mf ^r^P^^^'^^" 

Satisfying newspaper show up hum^i p pflfnrp in its 

^^N^ds^ most unsettled state with relation to busi- 



ness. It may seem paradoxical mat the 
best publication for the continuous upbuilding of a 
strongly entrenched department store is also the 
most competent medium for the man out of a job or 
the employer who needs more help. In the "want 
ads" the man who has old clothes to sell can most 
speedily convert them into cash. There rooms are 
rented and roomers find new quarters. To any one 
who has never spent a couple of hours in reading 
the "Want Section" of a Sunday newspaper, I rec- 
ommend it. He will get more thrills out of it and 
more things to think about, more sidelights on human 
nature, than are to be had in the same time in any 
other way. 

Tn t>ip ^*wp.T^t" columns and in the daily annoim ce- 
ments of the department store the best appeal to the 
gr oup which constllllleH a llfetyspaper must always be 
jforemost — the timeliness of to-day's presentation and 
the necessity for i mmediateaction . This is the 
general practice oi the most successful adverSsera? 
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Men who selladvertisingspacein magazines of wh ich 

fi ction IS the im portant feature will tell you that th ere 

Firtinn ^ s a universal demana tor such literature; 

Magasnnet and that it is when you are relaxed and rea d- 

Advertising ing a m ag azine that you are most ready t o 

^^*"'^^7 eceive n e wideas . It is noteworthy, also, that 

a fiction magazine can be picked up at any time, now 

or several months from now, with equal pleasure. 

The advertiser whose ^ fcoods can be sold all ov er 
th e Unite d States is urged to use national magazin es, 
because, hav ing a permanent story t^ t^^lL he. reanhf^ a 
the pubhc at a ti inp wfipn if i^ V^f}^t jfikely to grant 
him consideration. Many advertisers have Wilt up 



a large business in this wa y. 

Some succe ssful magazines, particu larly our na - 

tio nal w^^kli'ps. romhine tL "j ^W" noinfa of rmy- 

azinpg ftl^H n^wspflj^prq 1 o,. (1) fheir fiction 

Naiionfd it ^^ ™^ quality aa to hft worth kftftpinff' 

Weeklies fo r future reading^ and (2) tf^^lv fpAtnrfis 
Combinor are dealtwith more thoroughly than the 



• » ^^_ »T 

paper and n ewspaper can treat tJie m. 
Magazine Advertisers classify technical, trade, and 
class pubUcations as magazines, for the rea- 
son that the groups to which they appeal are not 
confined as to locahty ; they have subscribers in every 
part of the United States. A number of 
Trade, and technical magazines are really trade directo- 

^Uoai^ns' ^^ *^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ which may justly be re- 
garded as a complete and up-to-date manual 
of a trade which may cover the entire United States, 
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with representatives in almost every city. The same 
statement might be made concerning da^ papers, 
although sectional lines are more clearly drawn in 
this field. 

Farm papers are usually listed i mder class p ublica- 
tions. Some of them have a national scope but deal 
with but one mdustry, such as horses, cattle, 
PoT^s, ^^ poultry breeding. Others take up the 
pjr^^ detail of soil, climate, and the general con- 
of a ditions of the principal crop of the particular 
^1^^ belt or territory they cover. The latter are 
really trade papers of over six million Ameri- 
can farmers. Each one of them operates a farm large 
enough to be properly regarded as a business unit, a 
separate producing and merchandising establishment, 
as well as a consuming unit, connected with many 
different consuming groups. 

In determining the value of these class publ ica- 
ti ons, editorial prestige, the censorship of the adv er- 
tising pages, the circulation of the paper . 
Judge a its prestig e and subscription priVf>> \y]]^yt.hpr 

PmM^- or not the sale Ol^ Sl ibsr^iptinng fq ,<^^|m^|Tft>^rJ 

"^b yoffmng premiums-and if so, what kind 
of premiums? — al l these are ffint nra whirh tfiP flifjypr- 
tiser who uses their space should consider seriousl: 

TEe "Mahm Advertising Data Jiook," 1913-1914 
(page 427), classifies the 22,141 UnitedStates publica- 
tions, with their aggregate circulation of 164,468,040. 
This hst gives the advertiser ample opportunity, 
and, as is always the case where opportunity is large. 
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the responsibility for discrimination is increased 
exceedingly. The classification follows: 



Daily . . 


NITHBXR 

. 2600 


AVERAGE mCULATION 

24,211,977 


Sunday only . 


. 520 


13,347,282 


Semi and tri- . 






weekly 


708 


2,648,308 


Weekly 


. . 15,097 


40,822,965 


Monthly . 


. . 2491 


63,280,535 


All other . 


. . 725 


20,151,793 



BEFERENCES ON CHAPTER VI 

In "The Art of Newspaper Making," 1895 (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York), Charles A. Dana, 
one of the greatest American journalists, has given us 
his ideas about writing copy for and pubUshingapaper. 

"The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin," 1902 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, New York), gives 
the reader a very good idea of the status of adver- 
tising at that time. Franklin foresaw the tremendous 
development of advertising mediums, and his pioneer 
work in system may well be regarded as the founda- 
tion of modem and scientific management. 

"Astir," by John Adams Thayer, 1913 (Small, 
Maynard & Company, Boston), is a frank revelation 
of the ways of magazine pubhshers, their ideals, and 
their methods. If the book contained nothing more 
than his correspondence with Mr. Frank A. Munsey, 
who gave us the low-priced fiction magazine and has 
so largely influenced the history of pubUshing in the 
United States during the last twenty-five years — 
it would be worth careful reading. 



CHAPTER Vn 

ADVERTISING MEDIUMS (Continued) 

IN JANUARY, 1914, there were 58,000 street 
cars in operation in the United States, each car- 
rying advertising. The standard street-car card 
is eleven inches high and twenty-one inches wide. 
Many manufacturers and retailers favor this form of 
advertising because it gives them a chance to repro- 
duce their package in its original colors. 

Street-car advertising is peculiarly adapted to co n- 
tinuous advert ising, becau se the cslts^ 
Rir^^^T in the yea rl T hey follow the arteries o f 

AdioeHiaina trndp. ^I^ hp niiTT^bpir of os\t r run On any given 

of patrons increase s. More people means more cars, 
and that means more pubKdty for car cards. And 
the longer the haul, the more time the traveler has 
for reading these cards. 

Several different cards may be run by the same 

manufacturer at the same time. Many advertisers 

Ths Use, ^^^ ^ many as six at once, with sixty words 

Checking, on each. Some favor the poster idea ; others 

and Cost of . . „ 

Street-car rely wholly upon text. 

Advertising rpj^^ advertiser is given a list of the numbers 

of the cars in which his cards are appearing; check- 

88 
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era visit the bams to verify these lists. Cards are 
changed once a month, usually. Street-car space 
costs 40 cents a card per month per car for a full run, 
and 45 cents for a half run. 

Pasting sheets of printed paper on walls, the sid es 

of bams, and on spec iall y prepared ^nards is probabl y 

the most elementary form of advertis ing. 

runners of Time tables tacked up in railway stations, 

the bulletin boards on which most large 
institutions make announcements — these were the 
forerunners of modem billposting. 

Circus and theatrical attractions, recognizing t he 
pow gr of color with the public, and desiring to crea te 
an imp ression of bigness, kept increasin g 
Evolution the Size of posters. _ In this way the 8-sheet, 
2^^_ the 16-sheet, and 24-sheet posters of to-day 
Jour Sheet came about. In an early day it was possible 
to print only one sheet, 28 x 42 inches, at 
a time. It had to be sent through the press once 
for each color; so the production of a 24-sheet poster 
meant a great deal of detail work in design, me- 
chanical execution, handling in the printing offices, 
_.,. ^. sampling, shipping, and in finally placing it 

BiUpoeting . - - 

Sertfioe as on the Doaros. 

^MUrt Bill posting has been standardized in d ie 

United United States. I n about f^\}x t.tiniiJiRnd 

^*^ towns and citiel th ere are regular. plants 

which mai ntai n boa.;^.. iini formlv e.Vh t fe et h.Vh hnt 

varying m width to accommodate one or many posters. 
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The 8-sheet poster is the unit of measurement. In 
large cities property owners get high rents for the 
ground on which the boards stand. Billposting 
service is usually sold at a certain price per sheet per 
month, ranging from 7 cents in smaller cities to 20 
cents per sheet in New York and Chicago. 

which posters have beeuDlaced, and to keep them in 

nishes from 10 to 20 per cent, more paper than the 
actual nimiber of locations require. Since it is nec- 
essary to renew paper every thirty days, a month 
has become the basis on which it is sold. 

Some advertisera post continuously, but ch^inge 
the showing once a month; ot hers post ftlterp ate 
m onths? .qtill otherjji p ost one month in t^ ij ^ spp^f f 
and one in the fall. Some use posting only w hen 
they want to introduce a produ ct. 

A painted bulletin is usually twenty-five feet long 
and eight feet high, made of galvanized iron, and 
sold on a twelve months' contract at 40 
BidUtins c^nts per running foot per month, to include 
one renewal a year. Rents for locations are 
higher than for billboards, because the contract 
runs fora longer period. In very many cities painted 
boards dominate the most populous centres. Adver- 
tisers who want to create an impression of per- 
manence prefer paint. 

The cheapest and most effective outdoor adv er- 
tismg is on oiiijside store walls. ' 



locations are 
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availa ble. Successful advertisers usually go into a 
city, buy a well-distributed wall showing, and sup- 
plement it with painted b uUetinJocations wherever 

"Wafis are painted once a 
year. The minimum price is 5 cents per square foot. 
At that rate, a 20 x 40 foot wall costs the advertiser 
$40 for a twelve months' showing, this to include the 
cost of designing and painting. 

An 8 X 25 foot painted bulletin, being a selected 
location as a rule, is considered to have the same 

Bulletins ^'ttcntion valuc as an 800-square-foot wall. 

arid WaUs Forty cents a month per running foot, or 

Compared >, \ . ^^ u J 

6 cents per square foot per year, on a board 
eight feet high, means that a bulletin costs twelve 
times as much per square foot as a wall. But the 
200 square feet in a 25-foot bulletin is usually con- 
sidered equivalent to 800 feet in a wall, if one takes 
into consideration the better location, that the bul- 
letin is painted twice a year, and that its smoother sur- 
face makes finer pictorial work possible. 

A 24-sheet poster, at 20 cents per sheet a month, 

costs $5.60. It is generally compared with a 25-foot 

^, ^ bulletin, as they occupy about the same 

The Com- \^ a^ ^ • t 3. 

parative spacc. At 40 ccuts per runnmg foot, a 
"^Paper" bulletin costs $10 a month. A poster costs 
^^ and ^ $5.60 per month, plus the cost of paper, 
which will vary from 40 cents to $1 each, 
plus the cost of expressage. The cost of paint and 
paper is so nearly the same, therefore, that com- 
petition is keen wherever they are handled by dif- 
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ferent interests. In a number of prominent cities, 
notably Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, paint and 
posting interests are identical. The tendency of 
advertisers generally is to use paint for twelve 
months' showing and paper for all shorter periods. 

^^^fitri^ ^^'ff^^ ^^^^" hnnnnriP qn iTnpnr| ^nt featur e 

of outdoor advertising in large cities . I t is difficult 
for some people to believe that a chewing - 

gig^ gum manuiactiu'er, ior example, can aflfor d 
to pav 818.000 a year :^or 
showing the f ull length of Broadw ay from Twenty- 
thu-cl to Jb'orty-second Street, but that is less than 
$50 a day, and it may safely be said that at least 
200,000 people, each having money enough to buy 
chewing-gum, see this sign every day. 

This completes the list of mediums for which a 
national service has been organized. It is possible for 
anadvertisertogetaccurateinformationaboutall these 
mediums in one office, and also to contract therefor de- 
pendable, easily verifiable service, which will bebilled to 
him monthly, and may be paid for with a single check. 

There are other advertisi' ngTYipHiiiTn s which arequ ite 
^nerally handled in the adve rtiser's organization 

Window displays can oe purchased from houses 



whicH"make a specialty ^Tpreparin gLthem. But 



a sp 
"alwai 



Window 



it is always wisest for the advertiser to have 
^^y:^^ his own men put them up. A vast amount 
of lithographed material sent out to dealers 
is wasted. They store it, temporarily of course. 
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under the counter; and very often it gets no further. 
Sometimes it is never unpacked or brought up from 
the basement. Window display costs anywhere 
from 25 cents to several dollars per window. The 
advertiser should be very sure of results before he 
undertakes this form of advertising. 
Food manufacturers frequently use store demon- 



fl f rflfJA^ TO mtr o rtuoo a pro duct. The demonslrato rs 
Store sh ould be capable saleswomen who can tak e 
Demomtra- e nough Orders and| iT^akp f^ nough direct sales 
t o pay their way largely. Some retailers 
object to demonstrations, declaring that they divert 
attention from the regular stock. The average gro- 
cery store serves less than one hundred families; 
in fact, the average is only a little more than sixty. 
Unless the demonstrator does pay her way in actual 
sales, the publicity is very expensive. 

Sa mpling is also favored by food manufacturers . 
A crew of m en. Riipprvif |f; fl by « ^^p^^^^oKi^ "T p-r 



Sampling 



intendent, gives sainple£.jji]:ect.JtaJiause- 



wives, or hands 



full or part payment for 



at a gro cerv store ei 

re of the goo ds b eing advertised. The manu- 
facturer allows the grocer iuil credit, in lieu of cash 
for goods, for all coupons redeemed before a cer- 
tain date. 

Hou8e4o. Houae-to-h(>iiflfi pi^viiAQinfy i<, fl^ ^^yt^riQi 
house nT fiiP /1^pinnfi|ratinn idqu. T he c anvasser 

^"^^°*""^ fr<>q"*>ntiy ynftif^fij ^i^^^ aoi^ *^ trifi nftvf""- 

wife and t urns them over to her groce r. Sometimes 

M ■_ III ■ 1_____^__U— ""^ 
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the canvasser goes out with the grocer's order boy, 
gives a talk about the goods at each stop, and makes 
direct sales. 

Form letters^ mailing cards, and folders hav e 
pl ayed a considerah jf; rnlf> in ar^ypyf^ifiiyiff. flTiH are 

Form still iia^d by F^fl v advertise ) ^. They ar e 
^f^*' e xpensive when onp pnn58f(]p rs the numbe r 

Cards, of people reached, because Uncle Sam does 

^^^^^' not make a discriminating rate in favor of 
printed matter of tins kmd, aS h^ does for new s- 
papers, magazines, and periodicals which travel as 



Very often advertisers go to 
dealer, sell him aTbill of goods, and get the names 
of his customers and prospectives. The manufac- 
turer believes he can demonstrate to the customer 
the merits of his goods more quickly and accurately 
than the dealer can. He also believes that the 
literature he sends to these customers influences 
and reinforces the dealer's attitude toward his prod- 
uct. 

Mailjnpf qi^da a re sent out in advance of salesm en 
calling on the trad e. They ^]m nnn^ynr^a^ ^ii^Tij^^g^ 
p rice. A number of wholesale jobbing 
LOUses get all orders from dealers through 



Cards af 
Other 

PHrded the mail. Such houses get out a catalogue 
Used to at least once a month. Many jobbers an- 
S^urmn t^cipate the calls of their salesmen by work- 
ing the trade by mail, hoping to get a 
small initial order, or a request for a salesman to 
call. Others send out printed matter, to keep up the 
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dealer's interest during the interval between the 
salesman's visits. 

The use of PA|pTiHfiT« ani^ nnvelties is quite a 
Hiffprp^f, Kiif vf>|> y popular form of advertising. 

Calendar, Theoretically^ thf vflliip n1 
and or p ocketbook. or knife, or blotter, wi th 
the advert iser's name on it is that becaii se 
it is a useful a rticle, it will keep theadvertiser's na me 
consta ntly Def ore the user . The truth of the matter 
is tiiat few men could tell you the name which is on 
the blotter which they have been using every day 
for a week. 

Tlifi Kpflf^ nnvplty onlpQmP^ i\c^ not nsft tJhft "TCpf^p 

your name before the pnbhn^^ plea, for thpv know 
that the advertiser can get this servine e lse- 
l£^Z. where for much less mo^_T he plan most 
h^o^Vused IS to ask a banker, for instance, how 
he would like to have fifty men who had 
never been in his bank, all of them desirable patrons, 
come in to see him and accept a favor from hun, 
at a cost not to exceed 25 cents each. The first 
time it is presented, this proposition is very tempting. 
The salesman shows him a reproduction of a beautiful 
picture, explains that he will have it made up in 
a handsome calendar, and has the banker copy a 
form letter which has been successful in other places; 
it invites the recipient to stop at the bank some day, 
when he is going by, and get a calendar, which has 
been set aside for him. The salesman cautions the 
banker to write the man's name on the envelope 
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before he comes in, so that he will be sure to think he 
is getting something which has been especially re- 
served for him. One cannot say this is not successful 
advertising; and for certain lines of business it seems 
the cheapest and quickest approach. 

N ovelty salesmen wh n WRn| \i} hmM ft PfyTrmnpnf 

cli entele are most concerned about how their cus- 
^^ t omers use these novelties . Suppose that, 
Value to hsLviag given a clerk a strong sales talk 
^ in which he emphasizes the chance to de- 
velop selling ability by making every ejflfort to sell 
the article which the salesman has just sold the 
proprietor, the salesman hands the clerk a pencil 
and tells him to use it writing out orders. Every 
time he uses it, that pencil reminds the clerk of 
that sales talk. To merely hand out the pencil, as 
if the salesman himself considered it of but little 
value, would be sheer waste. Calendars and 
novelties should remind the recipient of a force- 
ful sales talk; when they do, they have a senti- 
mental value quite apart from and beyond their 
actual cost. 

Sli des for motion-picture houses are worth while 

for local merchants who have the exclusive sale of a 

^^ ^ nationally advertis ed brand of goods for th eir 

j^^e own^tv or a restncted^communityT^At- 

tempts have been marl^ fn /^rgflpi^A ^ht^ jxio^ 



tion-picturebui siness, so that slides might be sold on a 
national service hasis'^ but very litU eheadway has 
^en made. 
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REFERENCES ON CHAPTER VII 

There is plenty of literature about advertisi ng 
mediums. Publishers and space-owners are contin- 
ually putting out books that deal with one or an- 
other phase of the subject. Much of this material 
might be classed as special pleading. Too much of it 
extols one class of mediums and condemns all others. 

Especially noteworthy is "Selling Forces/* 1913, by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. It covers a broad 
field and is a comprehensive and authoritative treat- 
ise on the whole subject of advertising. 

Henry S. Bunting has written several books on 
novelty advertising. All of them are worth reading. 
"Specialty Advertising," 1913 (the Novelty News 
Company, Chicago), is his latest and best. It defines 
clearly the principles which underlie all successful 
advertising. 

For practical suggestions and methods, see "Poster 
Advertising," 1910, by G. H. E. Hawkins, Chicago, 
also "Newspaper Advertising," 1914, by the same 
author. 



CHAPTER Vra 



BX7ILDING AND TESTING AN ADVERTISEBfENT 

COPY is the term by which advertising men 
designate everything the advertiser puts into 
the space he buys. It is built, rather than 
written or designed. 

A copy writer should have a n accurate, compre- 

hensive statement of the characteristi cs oi the"gro up 

u^h^4 4u^ to whom the copy is to appeaE tie should 

K5 a what they cannot be expectedlo do, 
^"^ in the hands of the consu mer. He shoul d 
have before him an analy sis of al l competitors^ ad - 
vertising, so that he may not reinforce their work b y 
using points which they have preempte d. JHejshguld 
know what kind o^ salesma -irhip, w--^^- — ^ r^ 
sonaL is to be used in/>^nf^^ti^n witli tliP Popv^ JTp 

usually has the responsibility of prepari ng ^TifiVipfl- 

^ry and fo lln^-np litpratnrft t/> I^p n.^fdJn onnnppf ion 
with ftdvertisftmenhs to a ppear j , n qtan dard mediums. 
In order to do this most effectively, he^oughL±Qj>e 
t horoughly saturat^fl with th^ .yilea policy of the 
house for which he is writing. 

copy writej should regard himself as an inter- 

78 
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preter betw ^ftn flip man wTio Tia^o sop^i^l^Tn'nfy tn spII 

and the P ^plf ^^^ ^^^ Hfffi \\ Many points which 

the mannfacturerfinds interesting, in produc- 

mit^^ ing his wares, would only confuse the buyer 

Irderpreter and distract his attention. Theifluichaser 

AdoeHiaer is primarily int erested in t he s atisfaction 

view differs radically from that of the retail 
clerk, or the dealer, or the salesman who represents 
the manufacturer in distributing his goods through 
the established channels of trade. 

Un less the copy writer and the commercial artis t 
can "almost intuitively grasp t he group spirit, and 
emphasize in words and piciures tnose pomts of tK e 
~ .article being aavertised whichw maEpeal 

latutrating mOS t StrO "p['y fQ ^^'^ ^ in Htti nln^lm iajIiihIi luiin- 

!^^^ pose the group^ their technical ability will 

a Strong count f or Very little. I am convinced that 

1^— /"the number of persons who can write or 

^^ illustrate advertising copy is comparatively 

small. They must have a natural bent or 

gift for it, somewhat akin to the reporter's "nose 

for news.'" It is certain, however, that experience 

and the following of generally accepted standards 

will develop, intensify, and make more practical a 

natural gift for writing and illustrating copy. 

The novel and spectacular can generally be 
found within the advertiser's organization or in the 
wares produced. The copy writer who gives the 
impression that he has created the novel or sen- 
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sational features of the advertising, defeats its pur- 
pose. 

When the size of an advertisement and what is to 

be said in it have been determined, the best plan 

is for the copy writer to make a diagram, 

\!!i^^^ enclosing the exact amount of space to be 

^^mnu^ used; then indicate that portion which will 

be reserved for illustration; locate with 

heavy lines, or letter in, the large display words, in 

order to get the proper emphasis and balance for the 

principal points; and finally fill in the intervening 

spaces with the text matter. 

It is a great mistake to believe that, because pe ople 
remember very l itt le of what they see, an advert ise- 
ment shoul d cons ist of very few wqi;< ;1s. We 

5^^ remember Dickens' characters because he 
^^^Qood^^ restated their pecuKarities again and again, 
until they were unforgettable. A good story 
writer grips the reader's attention in the first para- 
graph and carries it through column after column 
of interesting matter, all the time burning into his 
consciousness the points which are to be emphasized. 
Di splay advertisements serve two purposes: (1) 
^ey impress the caai^al re^der^ and (2) they p ut the 
. buying impulse into the TniT^f^ ^f |)^p posfsihlft 

menu Musi customer. JBotJi kmclsinust be considered 

^^cfeJe^ \^ TR flil^^^C P ^°r^ltf An advertisement 

Dedre to needs t o be a good one, even if it \^ \o have 

^^ nb B iore attention than that cj^ftufl-Hy giv^n 

to a postdFI Small type should be saved for clinching 
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the buying impiilse, for if the reader takes time to 
read the small type, it means that his curiosity has 
been aroused by the display features. 

The ten tests which foUow were formulated for 
checking up work in our organization. But they will 

Ten Tests ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^ *^^ copy writer, to the retailer 
of an Ad- who has an advertising manager, to the 

pertisefnent * • . .i i j 

manufacturer, to the sales manager, and 
to the salesman. 

(1) Isyour advertisement instittUioncd ? Does i t 
a ppeal most strongly to the group spirit of the people 
to whom it is directe d? f o answer this question one 
must have complete data as to the tastes, incomes, 
ideals, purposes, and habits of life of the group 
which is to be influenced. It also calls for the in- 
telligent scrutiny of the reading pages of those 
publications which have the largest circulation in 
that group. 

An institution is composed of individuals who have 
many thoughts in common. The circulation of a 
successful publication is institutional. The group 
which reads a single publication, day after day, will 
unconsciously be influenced by and then accept its 
institutional viewpoint. A well-managed business 
house develops an established order of doing things. 
This makes it institutional in character. 

The best copy reflects the institutional quality 
of the business which it is promoting, and takes 
cognizance, in its appeal, of the institutional traits 
of the readers. 
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(2) JjUlSJIIjiSSSBitSS^^ advertisement should 
carry over to the reader the individuality of the 
advertiser. Some publicity fails because the author 
of it is under the strain of being unnatural. His copy 
is forced, and does not ring true. A^ good advertis e- 
ment is a mental photograph of the policy and pri nci- 
ples of tl]f ^>/^ vf fljfter. T he copy writer must be abl e 

t o int^^ yft ^^f^ nHv^r|fqA|'', s nersonaljtv, and SO to 
PTpresa his iH^h^q it^ print flipf thev are instAntlv 

recognized as a sincere message from him. Jlfiijppy 
writer who can make his copy carry over to the reade r 
tliRf. in^jL xupble something which pervades every sue- 
npflqfnl ^omnriprpifl l organization is a succ ess. 

(3) 7£^^26fiiific ? Unless it possess individuality. 



an advertisement helps competitors as much as it does 
the institution which is paying for it. To find out 
whether or not an advertisement is specific, substi- 
tute the name of a competitor. If the advertiseme nt 
is ] i^yt ita effective, it lacks individuah ty. . A specifi c 
a dvertisement meets conditions squarelv as thev are > 
not as they ougM to be. It gives a definite rea son 
fo r wishing the prospec ti ve customer's i mmediaTe 
attention, and ju s titie«;f \\a fTrifltf^^^ **"""" ***" ^"^"^- 
point of the advertiser. 

It should so concentrate attention on the article 
advertised that the reader will be completely ab- 
sorbed in and unconsciously obtain a clear idea of the 
story itself, rather than be impressed merely by the 
manner in which it has been told. If the cleverness 
of wording or a too challenging illustration divert the 
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reader's attention from the article itself, the adver- 
tisement is a failure. 

(4) f .9 ii firruihf ? Timy>ly fl.f1vft|H^^ifiinj g inspires th e 
belief that the advertiser is wide awa ke. From the 
general trend of events, successful general advertisers 
forecast conditions for the various seasons of the 
year, and make plans months ahead. The retailer 

should do likewise. ][f^J^t^ m^ir^ rpr^rp qfiticffintnry 

results than will a patchwork campaign oonstnu ^tpd 
from dav to day in n, hi^^-^y-Tnioc faoln'r^TY 

Should the advertiser wish to take advantage of 
some unusual event, it is very easy to substitute a 
piece of timely copy which will be in harmony both 
with what has preceded and with what is to follow. 
In conducting an editorial or a feature campaign, 
a newspaper is almost sure to create and crystallize 
a sentiment upon which an advertiser can "cash in" 
by adapting his copy to the timeliness of the reading 
pages. Ti melin ^sj^ i,i nff^r^q t^^ p^^^^^'^ wlmf if wf^,]nf q 
iust when it ought to want it most. 



(5) I s it pertine nt ? P^n advertisement should be 
written with due regard to the viewpoint of the pur- 
chaser. "How is it made?" does not interest him so 
much as "What will it do for me f " It is often well 
to humor pretended motives, or subtly to suggest the 
real ones. Many a piano is bought for another pur- 
pose than to develop the musical talent of a family. 

T he puT fliflgf flptiially tp^Tks ifq gn/^ifll aflvanrpmPT||^ 

fro m the breadwinning state to the possession of a 
recognized ji 
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Suggestion, the most potent element of personal 
salesmanship, is utilized no less effectively on the 
printed page. A father who believes that the pos- 
session of a diamond would foster in his daughter a 
love of display and extravagance will not buy her 
one; but he might be won over by the suggestion 
that in no other way could he make so concrete and 
permanent an expression of the sentiment he enter- 
tains for her. It is often a devious mental rou te 
which leads to the pursestrinys ni the p nblif^^ 

(b) Is U consistent? A consiste nt advert isement 



must survive ^H t^f^ previouslv f^ytliner^ ^eatsv^ and 
it must do mor e. I t must be a perfect link in the chain 
of the advertiser's selling policy . J j^'onsis^pnev osi iU 
for coSperation from the aclvertise r"? f^ al^T^^P ^** 
He cannot get this un less he instructs them fu lly 
abou t the purpose of ms advert is ing and the p art 
egcSTs expecte3"to perform in " cashi ng in" on "it. 
/Onsistency covers the relationsiup of the component 
par ts of a campaign to the proposition as a wh ole. 
Methods tkat bring success to one institution are 
ridiculously useless for another. To exploit a bank 
in the extravagant superlatives of a circus publicity 
man would be absurd, and disastrous. On the other 
hand, some advertisers, fearing to appear undignified 
or sensational, actually say nothing that is interest- 
ing in their announcements. 

(7) Is it persistent ? A single adve? *tiseme]]t fgin- 
not be said to possess the quahty of persistency, but 
it can form a part of and bear out a plan to which 
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a business has adhered strictly for years. A trad e- 
mark indicates that each adve rtisement containing 
Jt is one of a series, or that ine use oi adV^^flisi ng 
space is the established policy of the hou se. In no 
other way can a merchant win confidence or establish 
so thorough a credit with the public as by advertising 
prudently and persistently. Cnnfidf^^*^ ^'-*=' ft P^^^t/^^ 
slow growth, and persistency is its sun, rain, an d 
fertilizer. A persistent adver tising Piinrpfi^'ip ^^y^r- 
ing a peri od of three years in legitimate publication s 
wiU seldom fail to produce a "good- will" asset worth 
at least as much a s the amount of money spent for 
s pace during that 

(8) Is it authoritative ? The leaders of the masses 
have one distinguishing characteristic in common — 
they are confident in afiBrmation. The advertiser 
must at all times and under all conditions mainta in 
an autho ritative tone. No one beheves a ^^^ wlinft<> 
a dvertisements show that he dQfi <f not HpIiVvp jjp 
himself. Witbout the reader's confidence, advert is- 

inpr IS wfl-s^{j^g mnnpy. 

et too wanton an exhibition of self-confidence is 
dangerous. The public will side with a man who 
demonstrates his leadership, but it cannot be bull- 
dozed. The results of advertising are dependent 
upon the volimtary action of free people; threats, 
scares, or pessimistic utterances never make friends 
or customers. Optimism is a confidence-inspiring 
tonic. The optimist who is tempered by self-control 
is the successful advertiser. 
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(0) ls it vlaus iblef The woyd "plausible'' has 
been in lypH pnmpapv. Its exact meaning is "to tell 
a story so that it is most acceptable to the reader." 
All adv ertising sh ould serve the reader,^ Therefore 
t he trutn snouia be plausibly told if in that way the 
reader can most easily yasp i t. 

[t is not e nough th at an advertisement tel l the 
truth . The reader must believe before it can brin g 
result s. Good advertising copy is 100 per cent, 
salesmanship, not 125 per cent., which the wise buyer 
discounts at once, nor 75 per cent., the weak refuge 
of negatively honest men who endeavor to conceal 
their own shortcomings by decrying others. ^ One 
hundred j) e r cent, sales manshi p is the abilitv to state 
in an inte restin g and convincing (hence plausible' 
manner all the desirable features of an article. 



{^ib) 1,3 it sincer e? The best advertisement in - 
fluences tf^e'Tefl Her ^^ ^"ir, br^tffiily Vrlinr t(h"^ ^^ 

of she has acted on his or her own ludcpnent . ^in- 

mdicated by the use of simp le sf^ntfinpf <y apH 

^se^ Iran If g|Ate|pfint.<s. rieflrness of expression, 

idelity in illustration, and accuracy in descrip tion 

are the natnrfll reflections ^f ^ ftjnpprfi fftflt^ gf minH 

Sincerity cannot be feigned; it must actually exist. 



^Mf e It goes exist, the mat ter of ex pression ^dll ta ke 
careofj 



BEFERENCES ON CHAPTER VHI 

Some years ago a host of correspondence schools 
were offering to teach young men and women how to 
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write advertisements. Oneof thespecial inducements 
was the promise of a large salary. The opportu- 
nities for such salaries do exist. But no corre- 
spondence course fits a man for earning one. He 
must also have experience. So far as I have had ex- 
perience with them, these schools are worth while. 
One of the best things a student gets there is the 
habit of regular, systematic study. Any correspon- 
dence course on any subject will do this. 

The text-books of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., are particularly accurate and 
complete, and cover a wide range of technical detail. 

"Practical Publicity," 1906 (the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, BuflFalo), by Truman A. DeWeese, 
is a "work for the advertiser, and is intended to be 
helpful to every man who has anything to sell and 
who is ambitious to enlarge the market for his prod- 
uct," to put it in the author's own words. The book 
is adequate and unusually readable. 



CHAPTER IX 

APPLICATION OF THE TEN TESTS 

IN ORDER to suggest a method of the applica- 
tion of the principles outlined in the previous 
chapters, and particulariy the ten tests given in 
the previous chapter, I am showing herewith char- 
acteristic advertisements of John Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia, Marshall Field & Company of Chicago, 
Filene's of Boston, William Taylor & Son of Cleve- 
land, B. Altman & Company, Saks & Company, and 
Rogers Peet Company of New York City. I have 
chosen purposely specimens of advertising of houses 
whose advertising is generally considered to be the 
best in the retail field. 

In each one of these advertisements, which are 
reproduced from the daily papers, the test of institu- 
tionalism is justified by the tone of each advertise- 
ment taken as a whole. 

. . Each one of the stores represented has, 
alism as after years of patient and contmuous adver- 
^nNei^ tising, built up a constituency that has 
paper Ad- characteristics individual, distinctive, and 
responsive to a form of announcement that 
has stood the test of time, and which suggests con- 
fidence because of familiarity. 
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S. Alttttan ^ (Ho. 



lunreprg|>w<dfort < H m or r <wrCn m» ii l<y) 

An Interesting: Sale of 
Women's Summer Blouses 

taattractlrefftjrtM and nichdMlnibfo llngwte 

fabric* as batiste, orcaiidto and volla* 

at tha aiceptiofial ptkM of 

$L90. $2.28, $3.75, $4.^ ft $6.75 

In the raffular ttodc of the Women** Bleaae 
Department will be found 5ports Bloueee 
of Imported riOc Jerstgr, In all the desirable 
shades. TheseBIoascs are particularlydesir- 
able for cotf* tennis»motor and general sports 
or tr«Tel wear. 



il. Attmmt & (SxL 

The Corset Department 

hai ready for srfection a larse and compre- 
henslre assortmsnt of Summer Corsets, 
made of the tliin materials indispensable for 
warm -weather wear. Among them are 
Corsets of openwork material, plain and 
figured batiste and all-over embroidery; also 
of extremely Iight*^eigfat triootandtrlcotlne. 
These Corsets are shown In the regular stock 
at prices ranging from $1.00 to 15.00 

Summer Brassieres and Soutien-gorges. 
made of net (with shields), cambric, all-OTer 
embroidery, silk tflcotine, etc., are sho^n In 
the regular stock of the Corset Department 
variously priced at 30e. to $9.50 

FURS, RUQ8 AND DRAPERIES 
STORED IN VAULTS ON Ttffi PREMISES 

(Telephone 7000 Murray Hill) 



Ml^ aft asu Stenhb Xoi fidL 



Today and Tomorrow 
the last two days for 

Men's High & Low Shoes 
at these reductions 

Bnttoa, lace and Blucher styles, in'patent odHslEni, 
guB metal calfskin, black «id brown vid kid, and 
tan Russia calf. And eveiy pair made on a new last, 
especially designed for us, tiiat these Shoes may 
conform to current footwear modes and yet be 
readily distinguishable from the average. 

$5 High and Low Shoes at $0.85' 
$4 Hish and Low Shoes at $2.99 



Men's Duster Sale 

In our Motor Apparel Dept.n-today 
17.00 Dttsten at $4.78 



$13.00 Dusters at $7.80 



Very spvaa} for today and tomofrQiw— Men's 

$1.50 Neglifiree Shirts 
pleated and plain 

at 95c 

No hatf-wgy merit about theae ^ihtfs they are dmplsr 
gr«»t Made of MadrM, percale, crepe and meKeriaed 
fabrics, in a ipleBdid aaMrtmeBt of deagaa and cblart 



Extraordinaiy sale today end tomonow of 

Men's $6.00 Blanket 
and Terry Bath Robes 

at $2.85 

New— not resurrected pattern*— but new, nappy 
merchandise, marked at a special price for a one- 
day drive. A splendid assortment of designa 



Bxoadwi^ at S4tb Street 




Saving Money Ii Pleasant, Erm 



Qm* Day and Comnencemenl Dresaes -^ .-n.'^tl'^^ ^ ■ ■ 



■JL^ifftS The "Eleanor Wilson" Cape 






^j"-", IT'^Tf^, Saf to Slay 



Women's $40 New SUk Suits, $25 1^' 



Cre«t Brand Vndennear 



June Sale of Aprons 

g.'c: ra.'x g asaj .:a.,'jtt ^ 



Ftve-DoOar Tiib SkirU 



arSdeofNe^IgeM 



mttmt 



•- £: E' - Wm, Taylor Son & Co. 5^HS? 



tMty. I— tt. HI* 




Mi-(kMf BmM *• 



w Thfae $2 w«toit Men: $20 for a blue lerge suit . 

With an extra pair of trousert 



above tfw •«cr«0C 
riMH 






«••■ 







•■« bOTn ar ku* of Md ^^ .- ^ •■ m. 

•"«•""_ _. ^...^j wi 1 ■> iMMMWlii IT ir — r 

WMM uMm ** mmfm " TT.. . . ___ __ a> ■• 

tMl. M» •«» Wtt kOTW *► -""ttlftS!?" ""^ " ■ 



Keeping up the variety in 

boys' suits at $850 and $10 

AIM fraa MO uri •» lutai cMii« 
ita tad omaMl mnna ttr y«or bmv. 
Nirfalk niu a 




5; — WlllMi 

aa4 1|« Mar ai 




Doesn't hot weather make 

your boys' needs apparent? 



M««. 



QatrtaMl Widt 
k«tt thai Bc«d tat • kaitlad 
taadwiMHla 
•ompbt* for wMr. 

eu«a IB r«« lai arHB. OddMad-<Mk •( Baay 




«Martiali r«r that 
boy «* y — w « t « M f iw ip al 
far jraor aaaf aotatMS. 



,- n « !• lui 



■m* tH la 



I T ta II ymn 
DaM*n|lMla»< 
• laMi 



tlapalr Mmp t la M i 

tm m m n ««■ la II a pala 
■n* IK w 1 naia. 

OMtaa MaaiM m4 tblra Ma 
lDn«Mb. Maa « ta II yaaia 

■kIMat-adia U ta tt aa* 
Itoai I la M r—n- 

■m* kaia li la li ack. 

llUi lata tl aach. 

WaahaMa kau Nc la M 



anM la aram. ra« ar >„„<„ u* lamnt fiaiaab 
aiikwumanaia _ ta a aaa* •artair al aMaaa aa« 

Rtakaa aaHaMa lar mi l< a»> 



A aakcr'a t h wa rt af M* 
4 a a 1 < t i a a •( tIbaai-laM* 
wkilt ailk (laaw twaad am« 
la ya* bcfmanf laday 



arna 
■Rk-Oate. Mack. Ikiaa fatn lar 



*"»"TSi^_ tl iHiaaa al Mr a fair Maaiua- (alt 

**"*" wi^at aaaaiarw lata aigfc- ar 

_ i^Ma* feaab laaa aaa aaln. |, ( 



Boys' uwl Girls' 

tennis and pUr* 

oxfords 

Caafgtlaktt ihaca for «•■ 
wtka dajw an raadr lor Iko 

OklUHB 



u^ la I It a 



IIH la i ao* Mt 
•• ( iUi a pair 



Hackar 



A facial lal of 
•ud-kaffl win W »tara4 
m aal* SataHay wa n na g 
pnaad tlJS iMcod of ttJO 

Pla aatf aat aaal aa4 aaraaM 
raatar aa* aa«alafa aarlaa. 
Bark kac «llk Ma at mm 



uMov-som 

a«t far (la «aaltly A 
■aw M plaead ao aal* today 
tt Hfkl- 



yiar«a*H<ta 
■tafk aall ar awakaO 



•in a 
H a 
•Ufta 



IH la It 

UVIa t 
IH la* 



iKMaa* S 



OMraaaia tlM MoaaMM BumiMf today. aalBTal- 

S2r 'Jl,'.* "SS jr^"*iS« oolar lu«i at J8c a yard m 

u?iiJSVki£%£kr^OM Mtad a< «Sr a addad to tko 

Ulnr-o^ la ikt M j„, ,y,. 

»"ir;:;rss".ai5rja jLL'jsasraSiSi'JS,' 

MM awl Oatk ain»aa f»F,?*^yj** **•*• •?*-" 

■arr Maaan. Ma Maaa I M "■" ■" ^" 
Mraaia Mala aalan la IliM ar 

«ark amiaa. — 



Black and white atripad 
«adaa ar* addrd to tba Jaaa 
•al* brfiaaioc today Tha 
proaiaraca of atnpad ««ilaa 
thia aiaaia sakiac tbr ii» 
dcrpncra of aoro thaa ar 
diaary galarrat 

llr a yv*. Mr oaalttt Tkna 
tm*tmt MTiP8 ai «>iaaa N» 
iBcfc wMtk 

Wtc a iw« Itc oaaMr IV 
— ' -"■- ' /vitNNr 



ItwMr IL 'mtm I taliMi 

'"'***' Aa addiuaa to tko Joaa 

I lal* bafiaaiae today SOe • 

KaiAPmtmdrftmtt- jwrd far a T!tt qaabty. 

•HafMd tmd pnmlid ky a» imimb aalgM aa4 it kKkaa 

yarto frmtfl da t iai m m«a Amikw 

Qott'Oat lots of ready-to- 
wear garments for women 

^nrlacaar* Wa«y W aa aakalr aMrta li 

"^V^"3r laaMa* of HM iaaMa-«ualr 

an aarkad at ndt- aaOri la kMla aa la M hrkaa 



la 

taartiaa lo 
■Biial 

•iiwiarm 



laawll'IO. 



ofVor- «ana a laataai al IM 

OaaNL HI* laaNaOafntH 



JOLT FATmm 

Batlrrwk faakiona tor Joty 
•r* oa aala la eoa>pl*la aia» 
■•a«va*of pattrraa. 

Alaa TW OMaaaMr Ikr My 
alMraaaar liw/kMr 

A sale 
of Turkish 
towels begins 

Siartiait today aad o«a' 
tiauiBt tkro' tka wtak-ood 

Baiia-fcaarr. I 
ktoa M«a. »■: 



Vaeatloo time's 
kodak tims 

Oat tha Bsat oat of an^ 
■or daya asd waya- 

Look ap tka tw» atw b^ 
daka added to tko Saalana 

faaily 

KaOak Jr H^ %-tt^tt kaa 
•I. vitfc OaoMa Iraa H 

Kodak It n» I A-alagh two 
•. «aaWa laaa 111 

Na I lakaa iirtaraa «t i IH 

Mo I A lafcaa alttarw raalK 

Kodak sapplies 

Filaa. platta aad Kmr 
>aeka atoaa to St aay kodak 
•r caiMra. 

Pllaa af« la ali.al(M. Ma imt 
toalaa aaaaaaxa 

Plaiaa la alaaa Iraa tUSIK 
a 1 1 > larkaa 

nia aaika a taalaa aa> 
aaaank alaaa Mlll« w txl 



Nowfortfi* 

new liaoleom 

Toa want 

Ab naaiviaa lata apatfal 
l— a iad pncaa witk plratr' 
for a*«rybady aad yaar 
choiaa af a kig variety af aa« 
yatlataa. 



Tmac aartaatiT aal aaad i^ 



II a a 

am 

fiUa 
«« 

Ni a 



Brat aaafr. kan 
tak-karlMaa aa4 Mt paitana 
la laraa aaa laall >' 

Mr a aaaan 



«a a 



Chir hands have been full 
these last weeks! 

Once again our customary 
business optimism has been 
justified 

In spite of Ibieboding in 
Upme quarters as to the trend 
of 'business^ we believed that 
mpre men and boys than ever 
would want substantial, styl- 
ish clothmg st fair prices.* 

We provided A. most lib- 
eral stock, liberal even for 
us; and tiiat means more va- 
riety, more ample range of 
aijses than mbst clothiers 
ever saw. 

The month just closed, 
with, its predecessors, has 
fully justified our optimism 
T-'-our business has shown a 
very healthy and satisfac- 
tory increase^ 

So we tfnter June with new 
enthusiasm, with renewed 
confidence that in these days 
of much ttaggeration, sub- 
stantial quality, generous va- 
riety, fair prices and "your 
money back if you want it," 
are more appreciated than 

evet-a 
Everything men and boys 



»— *- wear. 



•at a mr aa»» klaaa >l .l» 
W«aa«»Mtaaaa« of mw 
«a«l1ft Bm 

iMBiWatI 




About new outdoor 
skewing cots 

Baflt far alU aaafort. 
tiraac iroa aaOapafbla. 
ftaaaoi 

.haadaad foal 
prioaaWJO 



BoGERs Feet CbifTANY, 

Throe Jteoadvay Sterw 

«t at •* 

Wai^ Sta ISth St. S4di 81. 



laaaari 



04 ADVERTISING— SELLING THE CONSUMER 

It does not require a very broad knowledge of 
human nature for one to decide, after reading each 
one of these advertisements, the general character- 
istics of the typical person that trades at each one 
of the stores. Even the institutional characteristics 
of the cities themselves are reflected in the manner 
of approach. 

For instance. New England's thrifty and educa- 
tional character is suggested in the Filene's adver- 
tisement in the words, "Saving Money is 
Character- Pleasant even on Class Day and Commence- 
P^a^ ment Dresses." "630 EucUd Avenue" in 
in Adr William Taylor & Son's advertisement is a 
subtle reminder of the beautiful street which 
has made Cleveland famous all over the world. 

Where else but in Philadelphia would you expect 
the importations of Camille of Paris and "Radical 
Changes in Silk Sports Coats " to be in close juxta- 
position with "Low Price Dress Lengths? " 

What is more characteristic of the Chicago spirit 
than the statement in the Marshall Field Company 
advertisement that the "New Wabash Avenue Sales- 
room for Women's Street Dresses has been open but 
one week. Yet during that time thousands of women 

of Chicago have visited this addition." 
Examples The formal, conventional announcement 
hJi^» of B. Altman & Company is characteristic of 
That Are Fifth Aveuue, New York. The announce- 
ment of Saks & Company and Rogers Peet 
Company breathe the spirit of the "great white 
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way." All of these advertisements are institutional 
in reflecting the spirit of the city in which they are 
located, the group spirit of the particular classes to 
which the store appeals, the institutional spirit of 
the store itself, and its attitude toward that portion 
of the public which it sells. 

These ten tests blend into each other, and the fact 
that each one of these announcements is in harmony 
with the policy of the store justifies test No. 2 — 
"Is it natural?" 

Most advertisements that represent good c on- 
str uctive work fail of their complete mission in bein g 

and rhan^ing the pame ftf t,h^ ftr^v^rf f a^y Each 



^ one of these advertisements on the contrary 
fulfil test No. 3 — "Is it specific? " All of them give 
description and prices, with the exception of Rogers 
Peet Company, which, however, places due emphasis 
on the one thing in the advertisement which could 
not be said of any other concern, and that is "Three 
Broadway Stores." 

Test No. 4 — "Is it timely? " — ^applies with special 
force to every one of the announcements. The 
stu dent of advertising can well afford to stu^v ea ch 
one carefully in order to determine what great value 
is placed on timeliness by those conspicuously suc- 
cessful advertisers. 

The same is true of test No. 5 — "Is it pertinent? " 
Everybody knows that each one of the houses whose 
advertisements we have reproduced is in business 
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to make money, but in every one of its announcements 

the particular thought that is most prominently 

Wriuen brought out is service to the consumer. 

fnm the Particularly noticeable in every announce- 

Point qf ment is the subtle reference to the senti- 

^^ ments which are the mainspring of action 

and control the expenditure of money more often than 

reason or logic. 

To fairly apply test No. 6 — "Is it consistent? " — ^to 
each one of these advertisements, it would be neces- 
sary to visit the stores and see how the sales- 
Constitutes people back up the advertisement, to note how 
ConsUteni deliveries are made, to test out the spirit of 

Advertmng ^ ' ^ ^ 

the store in the matter of adjusting com- 
plaints, to check up carefully how the merchandise it- 
self makes good on what has been claimed for it. 

In every one of th^sp ann ouncements consis tency 
is shown iy^ illiifitrafmTiq f.ypnprraphy. find dipfion, 

and t here can be little doubt that in institutions so 
w en manage d, wliere-^y^]" drtnil in 'ttt th"rrmj£hl3^ 
{EougEtout in advance for the hpst intpr^gf pf fViA 



imer 



CO 

itTconsistent rela 



> t^e space given to pac h,, He nflrtnn pnt bears 

the business as a whole. 



Pernstency 



applying test No. 7 — "Is it persistent? '* — we 
are confronted with the difficulty that no one adver- 
tisement can justify this test. 
However, persistency is suggested in each 
one of these announcements in the trademark signa- 
ture or heading which is individual and characteristic 
of the house. 
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Persistency unconsciously iff imp^'essed on the 

r ea3^*S"mind'ever y t.in^ft tiPflPPg nn smnr^^ii^^^TypTif nf 

a h ouse following any that hp^ ^f^^ Tf^H Kpfnrp. 

My readers will agree with me, I am sure, that 
test No. 8 — "Is it authoritative?" — ^and test No. 9 
— "Is it plausible? " — ^are fulfilled without question 
in each one of these announcements. 

The same is true of test No. 10 — "Is it sincere?" 
All of these houses have a reputation all over the 
United States for being sound in their merchandising 
methods and scrupulously careful in making claims 
that are absolutely backed up by the merchandise. 

One of the paradoxes in advertising is the fact 
that the store of B. Altman & Company, at Thirty- 
SincerUy f ourth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, 
inAdver- bcars uo sigu whatever. Yet everybody 
lUuitraied knows it is Altman's store. 
hyAUman g^ Altman, who is no longer living in the 
flesh, dominates the policy of this house in the funda- 
mental principles of sound merchandising which he 
established during a busy and thoroughly useful life. 

The advertising of the house of B. Altman & Com- 
pany will deserve careful study from those who 
believe as I do, that advertising in its true mission is 
an expression of the salesmanship which best serves 
the buyer. 

Altman's advertising has been criticised as too 
dignified and lacking in many of the essentials which 
are supposed to be characteristic of the most suc- 
cessful advertising copy. Yet for the particular 
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Altman group it can well be questioned whether there 
is any other form of annoimcemeut better suited to 
the purchaser. 

Prom magazine advertisements I have selected a 

number for reproduction and comment in the appli- 

Tht Ten cation of the tests, but regret very much 

^^LuT *^'' '* ^ utterly impossible to cover the 

Magantu field in anything like the thorough manner 

I have refrained from reproducing or commenting 
on any advertisements with which I have had any- 
thing to do in the production or handling. 



Mr. William H. logersoll, of Robert IngersoU & 

Brothers, has favored me with a copy of the first 

advertisement which his house put out in 

NtwWatekiSQS; also with a full page in the Saturday 

W^ct Evening Post on November 2, 1912, which 

at»d by in his judgment represents the best adver- 

"^ tisement that they ever published. 

The history of the Ingersoll Watch is particularly 
interesting because a new field was opened up and 
thoroughly occupied. 
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Nn nnf> jxrhn i> in pf^flifir^n fri qpAnV onfliftrilfifivAly 

nlftjrrij^ tliRf tliA q^lp nf tlip Tng^ysnll wat ches in a ny 
wp y linQ intPrfprpH with flinse of a higher price. 

Many own and use an IngersoU watch for hunting, 
fishing, and other purposes where they do not care to 
risk the loss or misuse of a piece of higher priced 
mechanism. 

In the first advertisement of the IngersoU watches 
there wasmuch to be desired. Applying the ten tests to 
the full page all of them will be found to be justified. 

Each one of these ten tests can be appUed with 
satisfaction to the magazine advertisements of the 
following concerns : 

In the Eastman Kodak Company announcement, 

the broad, universal, constant appeal of the kodak 

The Secret ^^ beautifully expressed, but coupled with it is 

o/ Success an immediate sales-impelling suggestion that 

In Eastman , i /» • . • . • i 

Kodak must produce dennite, positive busmess. 
Advertising ^Imost everybody is constantly confronted 
with the necessity of deciding what to give in the way 
of a wedding present, and this assistance on the part 
of the Eastman Kodak Company in helping one make 
up his mmd is service indeed. 

In the Old Dutch Cleanser announcement the sale* 

talk of specialty men calling on the retail trade, house- 

Keeping to-house canvassers, and store demonstrators 

the Demand jg all revived by the prominent reproduction 

Actwe for . . 

Old Dutch of package. 
Cleanser ^^ |.j^^ same time the reference to definite, 

specific information on the package means the in- 



c 
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Creased use of Old Dutch Cleanser in homes where 
at the present time it may be bought and used for 
only one purpose. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

advertisement is speciallygood for itsobviouspurpose. 

AdoerHsing ^* stauds to reason that competition in 

to Enhance telephone systems is not service to the ulti- 

onjuuMse jjjg^^^ buyer if rates are reasonable and the 

scope of service is continually increased. As long as 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
indicates in its announcements that it desires to give 
service to the public, the people generally are more 
likely to feel that it is sincere in that purpose than 
if it said nothing about it or maintained a dignified 
silence on the subject. 

The general effect of the Swift magazine adver- 
tisement is particularly good, though as a rule I am 

Focunng afraid of white letters on black background 
Demand an y^liQH used Other than in a brief heading 

Premium where the letters are large. Legibility is 

^^^ always sacrificed to some degree at least. 

The information in this advertisement is valuable 

to the housewives, and the specific point is bound to 

influence the buyer to more particularly specify 

Swift's Premium Ham than to simply say she wants 

The SubOe ^ome good ham. 
Handling of The Hydraulic Press Brick advertisement 

Hydvatiltc 

Press Brick deals with a ticklish subject in a very frank. 
Advertising straightforward manner. The expression of 
confidence on the part of the Hydraulic Press Brick 



The Energizer of Business 



IN a metropolitan power-house 
there must be generators Urge 
enough to furnish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories 

Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive little dynamo, 
which is technically known as 
an "exciter." 

This exciter by its electric im- 
pulse through all the coils of the 



generator bnngs the whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 

A similar service is performed 
for the great asencies of business 
and industry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 

United for universal service. 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efiiciency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One F(£cy One Syttem Unioenal Serviet 




ee your architect now 



TKat step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home >ou_build 



"Why, John, you caid it was an old house!" 

"And So it !s. But the painter has been at work. That's 
the difference." 

A house is only as old as it looks. A house painted in colors 
tastefully selected and with paint mixed of 

Dutch Boy White Lead 

and Dutch Boy linseed oil looks new, and long retains that look 
of freshness. Such paint wears long and smoothly, without 
cracking and scaling. Consult your painter as John did his. 
Make your house new. No other improvement so satisfactory 
can be made for the same money. 

WriUfor our Paint Adviser No. 153— a grouf of helps. Free 

NATIONAL LM.D COMPANY 



10% More for Your Money 



That Quaker 
Oats Aroma 



RolUd from the Largat Graint 






■pveQuaKerQafsGimpany 



"No More Darning for You, Mother— 

This Holeproof Six Months' Guarantee Senles That" 

VI '"«*.r't."'^ 'I.'" °*^t '^i±5- '^ «• (■■ "■ ™™™ "■ pi i*« lin~ ™™ri.l 
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MM FOB ^^MCN, WOMEN MMt-HO CHILDRES^X 
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Spring Styles 

Jor frni 



You are going to see some interesting things 
in our clothes for spring 

FOR Ij; >nd upwird, you on buy clolh« made from imponed f.hrio 
wKidi formcily coit you coniidcrably more Wt arc CDmbining btllcr 

The linnc imported weaves which have hcreiofott been u>ed hi ihe coil- 
lieiC CUKom lailoiil^ arc available to ui undir the new tariff law. Stripet, 
plaidif black- and whltcf, and gray and whitei btc wme of the principal eAccil 

clothei. they follow the shape of ihe ligurci no padditigi wider lapeli and 



Hart Scha f f n e r & Marx 
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t yourttlf" without re«l 



iliiing it. 



t the mow difScult problem of the 
to »ecure men for Ing poaitknu. 
at merdiants in the wori'd, publidy 
* to secure truned men capable of 
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Company in putting it up to the architect is bound to 
impress the architect fa /orably , The service idea in 
offering genuine information in the booklets is a very 
subtle and commendable appeal to the good-will of 
the house builders. 

In the National Lead advertisement a most effec- 
tive appeal to sentiment has been made. The 
A^yMtni National Lead Company is fortunate in 
theSenU' having a deep-seated prejudice in the 
ff^^J^ minds of painters generally throughout the 

Lead country in favor of lead and oil as against 

ompany jj^j^^ paints. To maintain this sentiment 
and create an impression of being willing to give 
valuable advice when requested is good business 
judgment, and the results are unquestionably shown 
in the sales of the National Lead Company 

The Quaker Oats advertisement deserves special 
commendation. The economy of the 25-cent size 
is prominently brought out, but there is no 
^S^^e- sacrifice to the appetizing suggestion of good 
•'*^^'f^*^oats well cooked. In the fine type in the 
small paragraphs strong points that have 
been prominently displayed in previous advertise- 
ments are reiterated, and the cumulative effect, 
which is one of the most valuable assets of all ad- 
vertismg campaigns, is given additional impetus 
thereby. 

The Holeproof Hosiery announcement is unusually 
effective in the use of the illustration. The fact that 
holeproof hosiery is made for men and women, with 
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especial emphasis on women, is brought out with two 
female figures in connection with that of one figure 
of the man. 

The Ivory Soap advertisement is interesting in 
having so much space given to the illustration. 

The problem of marketing a 5-cent soap is to con- 
tinually create the atmosphere of quality to counter- 
act the impression created by low price. 
Soap Cre- The Procter & Gamble Company has un- 
^^&<ip^bt^dly shown great wisdom in the care 

by Fine given to illustrations. In this particular 
advertisement illustration and text are both 
strengthened by being used together rather than by 
giving all the space to one feature alone. The title 
of the booklet itself suggests greater service to people 
who are already using Ivory Soap, but might not 
be conscious that they could use it for other purposes 
than that for which they bought it. 

The Hart, SchaflFner & Marx advertisement is an 

interesting departure from the style which was 

,, , , original with this house, and has been main- 

New Style . . , • i. • -j i /i 

qf AH Work tamed many years m showing ideal figures 
tZ^ of young men in natural positions with 
A Marx clothes that showed wrinkles and creases 
as they would appear when worn by a well- 
behaved human being. 

The mail-order idea of giving more information to 
people who specially ask for it is the keynote of this 
particular advertisement. The eflfect of a fine style- 
book sent out to all who ask for it is far reaching. 
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Inquiries coming from high-class prospects handed 

to the traveling salesmen, and properly used by them 

The Mcdlr ^^ talking to local dealers, are bound to 

^i^ ^^ largely increase the dealers' own efforts to 

Publicity make use of the advertising helps which 

Advemsing ^^^^ Schaffucr & Marx sell their agents. I 

use the word "sell" because this house sensibly takes 
the ground that advertising material which is given 
away free is valued accordingly. A fair price to 
partially cover the cost of production is the best 
assurance that the dealer will make the most effective 
use of it. 

In the mail-order line, I have reproduced three 

Sears, Roebuck & Company annoimcements (which 

indicate the wide scope covered by this 

on Mail- most successful mail-order institution) and 

*^ ^*^, one of the advertisements of the National 

vertuements i « n • am 

Cloak & Suit Company. 

The latter makes the most of the word "National" 
and also of its New York City location, which with a 
large group of buyers stands for that intangible some- 
thing called style. 

The Sears-Roebuck announcements are charac- 
teristic in the fact that the successful mail-order 
house seeks more than anything else to get the 
catalogue, which is the real salesman, into the hands 
of the people who have been induced to express a 
desire to possess it. 

I have reproduced only one outdoor advertise- 
ment, and that is the White Rock electric sign, which 
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Mr. O. J. Gude told me was the best thing that had 
ever been done in that line. 
Applying While it may seem hard to apply the ten 

^ ^<^ tests to an electric sign, a bulletin, or a 

Outdoor poster, I recommend making the attempt for 
Ad»ertmng Yesisons previously given. 

Taking this electric sign, the White Rock for in- 
stance, the first test — "Is it institutional?" — is jus- 
tified by the fact that this advertisement 
fF^S^Rocifc was placed on Long Acre Square, the night 

EUctric centre of New York City, the place to which 
Measure* comc the largest number of free spenders 
TmTesu ^^^ ^^ over the United States. 

White Rock as a trademark has been as- 
sociated with sales talks and educational advertising 
all over the United States. Its reproduction here 
reiterates, reaffirms, and reinforces all that has been 
said about it. The night life of New York City is 
an institution in itself, and the White Rock sign, with 
its brilliant light, is in full harmony with this insti- 
tutional spirit. 

The advertisement is natural (test No. 2). The 
big words "White Rock" and the suggestion of 
moving water are double embodiments of this 
idea. 

This electric sign is specific (test No. 8) because the 
White Rock trademark in its peculiar, distinctive 
form is accurately reproduced. 

It is certainly timely (test No. 4), for when two 
hundred thousand or more people are out on the 
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street in a money-spending mental attitude, it is a 
good time to remind them that White Rock is a good 
thing to spend money on. 

It is pertinent (test No. 5), because White Rock 
appeals to the men who imbibe spirits in suggesting 
a high-ball, and also to the people who want to drink 
something else that does not seem cheap or puritani- 
cal. 

It is a consistent (test No. 6) announcement, in 
every way reflecting the spirit of the water itself, 
and the consuming group to which it belongs. 

The suggestion of persistency (test No 7), of 
authority (test No. 8), of plausibility (test No. 9), 
and sincerity (test No. 10) are all contained in large- 
ness, dominance, and location of the sign taken as a 
whole. 

The sincerity of an institution that would spend 
so much money to tell the story in the way that it is 
done in this electric sign cannot be open to ques- 
tion. The story is certainly plausibly told, because 
the association of the phrase with the clock makes 
the broadness of the suggestion of "all time" more 
acceptable than if the clock itself were not dis- 
played. 

Authority is suggested in the bold, aggressive 
manner in which the sign itself stands out as against 
all other placards claiming attention, and persistency 
is suggested in the accurate reproduction of the trade- 
mark itself. 

There can be no question that the orderly and sys- 
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tematic application of these ten tests to any piece of 

-. - printed matter, or any announcement of 

Tests Apply any kind, displayed in newspapers, maga- 

j^^^^zines, or outdoors, would result in more care 

jdJnijti ^^^^ given to the work, and more thought 

along the line of serving the final buyer, and 

hence, bound to benefit the advertiser's business as a 

whole. 



CHAPTER X 



ADVERTISING AND SELLING THROUGH THE ORDINARY 

CHANNELS OF TRADE 



RO 



QpgQlri'ng, fVi^i*^ y^]>f> fjyf 



iii{V%}*jt 



ed 



r\ cotttes by which merchandise travels from t he 

^^ man who niakei. if t.. tliP r.ny,.„m«>^ 

Perhaps the most important are: from manu fac" 
tu rer *^ ^tm^nij^jtnlitnF nr johh er^ from the wholesaler to 
ihA TAf/t/t^fT^ /f n^ frf f^ him to the consumer . 

^he place of the retailer in the distributive chain 

is universally conceded. Mail-order successes prove 

that many kinds of goods can be market ed 

Rdailer— by mail; butt ] "'" 

liJ^^^ ffiSnSulk of tiie su pply of the" Ameri can 

Merckan- Jam ily. 
dising Chain tt* '"«^i« ij^*«ii • 

His stock IS complete, if he be progressive 
and easy of access. Merchandise can be seen be- 
fore it is purchased. Very often the credit which 
the retailer can extend is a real service, which brings 
him a goodly share of the business of his trade terri- 
tory. 

T fee position of the wholesaler may not be so 
cle ^ly ^etined. At first glance it might seemThat 
the to ll he exacts would better be taken from the sel l- 

107 
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^"ff Priff^ ^"^ ^'° cArvi'AA r^|^<^ppnqAH wifli It WOUld 

not pay, generally. He has a function, and is in- 
dispensable in most cases. He keeps a finger 
Functions on the pulse of local conditions. The manu- 

WholMaler ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ afiford to Sell him at less than 
the price to the retailer, for the service he 
renders could not be duplicated by the manufacturer 
for the differential he allows the jobber. 

The wholesaler buvs in much larger Quantities th an 
the ordinary retailer does . He relieves the manu * 
fact urer of all wo^ ^ at^^ f^MaU in p^nnAnt jon wil^ 

Creaiis a nd selling grpall nn^f^rfi ap j fflUf^tiTifr Qnmll 
accounts. He paYai gr what he bn yfl finH nAgnmPLg 

entu'e resnonsibilitv for his own sales. He is pa r- 
ticularl y indispensab le to the manufacturer o f an 
fcle of comparatively small consumption. The 
volume ot sales to each retailer is so small that it 
would be foolish for the manufacturer to do business 
with individual retailers, either direct or through 
salesmen. 

The wholesaler is of great value to the retailer 
who is doing business on a small amount of capita l. 

His stock is large. Retailers in Lis territory 
Wholesaler Can draw upon it and get the goods at once; 
^Sffoi^ so that it is not necessary that they cumber 

their small space with large quantities of 
each of the lines they handle. He is safe in granti ng 
CT edit, bec a use he is on the ground and knows th e 
retailer's financial status. 



me manufacturers selling privately branded 
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goods in staple lines of steady consumption give the 
exclusive sale of same to one jobber in a territory, 
y^ This gets more cooperation from the jobber, 
Exdudoe for if he has the right kind of a contract, 
he is building for himself as well as for the 
manufacturer. The exclusive jobber plan has been 
successful, especially when supported by general ad- 
vertising. Specialties of small consumption have 
never been marketed advantageously through ex- 
clusive jobbers; this method is feasible only when 
it is possible to divert an established demand to 
an advertised, trademarked brand. It will not create 
a market for a novelty. It would not do for an un- 
branded article. 

Most manufacturers sell to aU rep uta ble jobbe rs. 

They cannot expect them to out anv special effor t 

y^^ into seiling their goods, because the jobb er 

Advertiser specializes ou distributing, and is not 

Must Cr&- ■■ ■ ' r ' l ".. ii ' . ' * -111 ^L ^ 

ate His eqmpped for creat ive s<^l"|]g- it is, tnere- 
ff^^J^r' fore, the business of the manufacturer to 

the Jobber ' , . . 

Is a create his own market — by advertismg to 
^ the consumer, by interesting the dealer with 
specialty work, and by trade journal publicity. 

Some manufacturers will put up goods under 
jobbers' private brands. But it militates against the 
manufacturer who wants to seU his own brands, and 
the one who sells bulk goods. It is, nevertheless, 
legitimate competition. 

It is hardlv amiss to include in this classification the 
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rnojujtsijnfur^Yfi \^hn mnintjifn an extensive Se lling 

force to solicit the HpaIpp ^jpp^t- The orders which 

SeUing the *^^ specialty salesmen get are filled through 

Retailer the wholesaler, who takes over the accounts. 
He can fill the orders more promptly, he 
is better equipped for looking after repeats, and he 
assumes the retailers' accounts. These functions 
make his service worth while to the consumer, re- 
tailer, and manufacturer. 

^.^ ^most all manufacturers of national produc ts 
employing the wholesaler do some specialty work on 
retailers at their own expense . 

The manufacturer who sells through an exclusive 
dealer eliminates the wholesaler. 

Selling direct to all dealers can scarcely b e said to 
lower the 




e consumer, or |nwyr hi« pwn 
selling cost, or even to increas e fh*^ retAilpra' profit. 
The manufacturer must take care of more detail 
in his office, must increase his traveling sales ex- 
penses in most cases, and must assume responsibility 
for retailers* accounts, which means more bad debts. 
He may sell to retailers direct or through salesmen, 
and pocket the wholesaler's commission; but if he is 
after volume and big business, I doubt if he would 
save money by doing without a wholesaler. 

j^^^^^^ TliP> nHvnntflyP nf Hirppf sftll|npr ja that, it 

for^elling ^ves the mftp iiffli ^turer a more intimat e 

knowl edg e of selling conditions, a closer gr ip 

on his ow n business. It gives him the master's share, 

power to extend substantial cooperation, if 
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his product is good and his organization able to jus- 
tify the sales expense by keeping up the steady sales 
incident to such expenditure. 

Som e manufacturers sell to both retailers a nd 
wholesalers. Bu t if theysell a retailer in the log ical 
t rade territory of a who lesaler to whom they have 
a lso sold, there will surely be Jnction. i o sen tEeT re- 
tailer at less than the wholesaler's r eppilar pi^'re to 
hi m is not in accordance with the ethics of the t rade. 
«arge retail stores that go direct to a manufacturer 



and demand wholesale prices are another problem^ 
if the latter is committed to the general policy of 
selling to wholesalers. 

The third channel is through a third middleman , 

the manujacturers agenCy bro/cery tmportery or export er^ 

,. \,. . , as the case may be. He buys from the 

The Third „ . — *■ - ■ „ ^^ , — _— ^ 

Middleman nnnniifflntiir^f ftnH cAllq fr^ th^ whn|(>gqlprj 



"^^J^ wElo sells tn the r pfm'lfir^ pn d the ret ailer 

imTporier, sclls to thecousumer^ 
or xporter ^phe functions of the importer and exporter 
are fundamental. He gets goods from foreign coun- 
tries and ships domestic products to markets where 
they can be sold. Only the largest and most com- 
plete wholesale or retail establishments are able, in 
their own organization, to take care of the particular 
service of the specialist importer or exporter. He sells 
to the wholesaler. He is seldom equipped for going 
direct to the retailer or the consiuner. His margin 
of profit is small; volume is vital to his existence. 
Small sales do not interest him. 
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broker/^ and '* manufacturer's 



aji^nt," are practW ^^y BY^^^lTTIftV" *^''^° T^e 
m erchandise broker diflfers from the importer 

Broker and - _. ' ' . y • .v . i.- i ■ » z*- 

Ageni or exporter mainly in that his work is mtr a- 

PracUcaUy national instead of int er-natJontJ! He is 

the manufacturer's exclusive representative 



f pr a certain field. In this field he represen 
two or three to fifty different non-conflicting pro- 
ducers. His marg in of profit is smaller th an th at 
acc orded the who l esaler; he i s after volume. H e 
es it possible for the manufacturer more near ly 
toH)pr9;p-mate a umL^ystem of distributi^S— 



The manufacturer's broker carries on most of the 

wholesalers. All difliculdesTare 




negouaiuuu 




^ferred t /^ hinn fp r adjustment . Tie [ riR y have myc h 
to do with fr^^^'^g ^^^ g^^n^ raTpohcy for his territ ory. 
"^Te nomea ne arer than any other member of the dis- 



tributive family (save the representative on sala ry 
fmm t)P Adquarters) to representing the manufacturer 
direct. 

The broker seldom goes straight to the retail er. 
H is commission wfll not permit it. He must gcT to 
le whol esaler, where e ach order means bi g' 



The Brokvw — — — — ^MMn^miM^pM^iM^.^"^ ■■ ■■■ — 

Sdlaihs business, if he does any work at all on re - 
tailers, it is for t he purpose of mflu ennng 
d emand upon the wholesaier. AYogressive firms 
which einploy a broker and want to get the maximum 
volume of sales allow him to engage a specified num- 
ber of specialty men; or they send specialty men to 
work for a time under the direction of the broker. 
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These men call on retailers and stimulate demand 
upon the wholesalers by whatever arguments of merit, 
advertising, profit, or special cooperation seem best. 
House-to-house canvassing of consumers, _s am- 
pling, and store demonstration are means by wh ich 
tHe manufacturer cooperates with the broker. The 



size of the manufacturer's organization, the flniniin t. 
ot capital iie has, and the universality f>f ^^^ ^P T?^^^ 
of Tiis product must de termine whether or not he will 
use brokers and the amount of cooperation he sh all 
^ve them . 

The fourth route is from the manufacturer to the 

consumer y with HO intermediaries saver the manu- 

Setting fhr f^cturcr^s owu representatives on salary or 

Consumer commission. This classification includes 

Direct 



Ijthe mail-order house, and (la^ the manu- 
f acturer .gpj^h'npr b y mail, gnd (2) the manufactu rer 
opprfl.tiT]y Tiifi Q yyn retail stores or selling dir ect 
tErough agents or sfllftsni^Ti. 

Mail-order houses are of two so rts. T he primary 

pur pose q f mifi IS fjf\ qpII gnnHq nf itq p ym manufacture . 
the business of the other is to sell goods by ma il. 

In the first class is tb ^ Tyiflnnfflptnring house 
specializm^ upon a few articles; in the secon^, firms 

that maintflin f^xfmR^y^ mRniiffl/>fiiring f>Qt^|)|^gli- 

ments, and also buv from other manufactu^rs ma - 
t erials to complete their verv extensive lines. 

There is the manufacturer, either of specialties or 
of articles of such a natui;ie that it seems best to reach 
the consumer through a direct representative, who 
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receives from the manufacturer either a salary or a 
commission. The automobile maker who maintains 
agents or branches in diflferent cities for the purpose 
of selling his output direct to users is an example. 
But if he allows his cars to be sold by an independent 
local sales company, he must be accounted as using 
the second trade channel — ^manufacturer to retailer. 

The sale of advertised specialties has developed a 
type of manufacturer's representative who is not 
at all like the ordinary merchandise broker, who 
goes to the wholesaler with a sample, quotes him a 
price, and wires his principal the wholesaler's oflfer. 
The manufacturer's representative selling advertised 
specialties must be a creative salesman in every sense 
of the word. He must understand how to conserve 
the value of the trademark. He truly represents the 
manufacturer in serving the customer and does not 
compete on a price ba^is. 

Small specialties are often established by solicito rs 
sent ^H frO"l ^^P mQniitQ/>fi^|.pi*"cj offine^ Firms 

IrUrodueing ha ving Only a small Cap it^^r i^nH unsSJtf- ^ 

Goods to thft niih<4f^t to advertise and sell in a big 

way, oftenlisft snliVif/irs. fnr r timfi ^tiT^. 



Consumers' 
Solicitors 



a nd as a preiimin ar y t/i se^h'pg through retai lers . 
Specialties which are limited in appeal cannot be 
sold successfully by any other means. If the mar- 
gin on them is small, the solicitor handles them as one 
of a number of articles which he is prepared to present 
to the consumer. 
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The mftnufacture r wlin gp^ptfts rfttA J^ atorea is also 

a 3irect-tQ-the>consumer seller . In his advertising 

The Manu- he of ten lays particular stress upon thfe fltat^ 

/«^«;f mPTif tl^fit he hfl.s ft^JTT^inated the mifldleTnftn\^ 

fJ^ B^u^:^^tTnd can, th^doreVmaike the consu mer 

^^^^ a better pric e. 

It may be he can, but I doubt it. He has taken 
upon his own shoulders the burden of maintain- 
ing a more complex organization and of handling 
many men on the road. In other words, he cannot 
eliminate selling expenses by going direct to the con- 
sumer. He may minimize it, by perfection of sales 
equipment and the institution of economics in the 
supervision and conduct of his business. 

Unless he is a wonderful organizer and a handler 
of men, he may find at the end of the year that his 
net profits are less, and that the public has fared 
no better. That does not mean to say that direct- 
to-consumer selling is not economical; but that the 
highest type of business ability is necessary if the 
manufacturer is to make a success of it. 

Chain stores are not examples of r ^nmif q^^^"^^-^^ 
cons umer sellinp: th ^y ir^ nrfrRmVpH ff^ffl^ilinp. 

the fifth cas^ ^i tjlfi ^^^'^-^^^^^ Vi/miq^, j]^,c|t^^^l^ J2f 

gO mg direct to the mannf^nt^irpr, hnj^a f^/ym h\a ^^J^^ 

The <^9^^' T his means the m ail-order depart* 

Mail-order ments of large businesses T^ ose chief con- 

c em may be either wJiolesaling or retaiimg , 

but whiclT maintain mail-order sections, jt also 

covers the buying of goods by a mail-order liouse 
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from an JT^pnrtftr ^ i^ pypn^ y or a merchandise brok er 
mstead of from the mannf acturer dire ct. 

The conditions which control the production of 
an article, the amoimt of capital to be used for pro- 
motion purposes, the utility and value of the article 
itself, the distance which separates it from its mar- 
ket — ^all those things must be considered in choosing 
a selling method. 

Almost all selling systems call for a middlem an, 
Tn,.^?;H^r. hmW. who1^..«1^r. n r retailer, whichev er 
he m^sJifi. he is a helnfiil factor in distrihu- 



Ths 
Middleman ^\^J\ ffl^ 1^^^ jiifififipH h\s ^visfPTipP To 



^MmMt ^fi^l^®* merchandise costs a certain amount 
All Selling of moucy. Varying in accordance with the 
^ ^^ character of the merchandise and the ability 
and the amount of work that the selling organization 
will put into a campaign. A manufacturer who de- 
cides not to employ middlemen does so because he 
has developed — or is convinced that he can de- 
velop — ^within his own organization the distributing 
ability which is the primary function of the middle- 
man. Whether or not he can do this on a less outlay 
than it would take for middlemen is a matter which 
he must determme for himself by trial. 

Th e manufacturer must be a creative salesm an, 
or^Su^SSlimself with men who are, or hiaXus i- 



n ess will come to nothing. X^^ ini^^'^IT^fln ^"■*' 
TSTtL nr tfv^iiPCT — se rvin g the c o nsumer — or be elimi- 
nater 



Nothing that I have said in this chapter should be 
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construed as endorsing the idea that all merchandise 
going from producer to consumer, through all the five 
routes I have outlined, are the correct ones for the 
merchandise to follow. In many instances I believe 
radical changes in distribution should be made. There 
are manufacturers who sell to the jobber, through a 
sales agent; the jobber then sells to the retailer; the 
retailer then sells to the consumer. There are many 
articles handled this way which could be shipped in 
original packages direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, even if the sale were handled through two 
or three middlemen, and every party to the transac- 
tion be materially benefited and especiaUy the con- 
sumer. 

The route of this distribution should be adapted 
to the character of the merchandise. The functions 

. of the middleman should be clearly unde r- 

dUmarCs stood by himself, and he should not attemp t 

7^!!!mTi^^Q ^^^FS t^^^ ^^^^ neonle could Ho 
Clearly better, j r^nrf^ ^^n^j^nsi}]y ^ anr] \xnfh ^Aflfpr 

satisfaction to the consume r. 
There is need for radical adjustment all along the 
line, but the particular point that I have endeavored 
to drive home in this chapter is that it is possible 
for the manufacturer to reach the consumer, using 
all of the established routes of distribution, and the 
consumer hold the manufacturer responsible for 
the quality of the goods that he makes, and the manu- 
facturer be benefited by the sense of responsibility 
which he feels toward the consuming public. 
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I recognize that many distributors are going to 
fight this change the same as the old hand compositor 
fought the introduction of the linotype machine. 
Yet, from my own experience, I know that linotype 
operators make from two to three times as much a 
week as they did in the very best conditions under 
the old system of hand composition. The same is true 
regarding many distributors— they have learned their 
business by blindly following customs as they found 
them. They have not analyzed and thought things 
out, and realized that there were better ways of doing 
business. 

Many manufacturers blindly ^fgfi^p^ ^^^ j^^^ that 

t he middleman wb ^ Tf^Yf^ ^hf^Vf^ ^^^ i^i^oiV f^i^r^o^ jcj ]^^^^ 

custpmer . Goods in the market are a menac e 

»#,M^i to fhe^ man'Vlin l^^q uno^^ ^^^ mntlil^T- 

Conm^Mr ^ever sold Until thev ft^^ i" tliP hani^s^ ^f flip 

c onsumer — the final b uyer, the man who 
d oes not w ant or in tend to sell tnem agam. 

Many distributors are recognizing the new order 
of things, and confining themselves to banking and 
purely distributive functions. They are not at- 
tempting specialty salesmanship when they can 
secure the cooperation of the manufacturer's men on 
this point, get more expert assistance, and make more 
money than they could by having a larger margin 
of profit and taking the responsibility on their own 
shoulders of doing necessary specialty work educating 
of the trade. 

All along the line the distributive system is loaded 
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wif] | ] lipfl ii irjr labnr rnntn WBiinllj i ' thr IfTTTMt p'^f P lL 
l abor is the most expensive for the purpose for whic h 

it. I'g pmnloYH 

Advertising can, in every line of distribution, be 
used to a greater degree to reduce the cost of distri- 



. bution, and s\^^ tiie sRTne time to mcrease tne 
Confers a compensation of the necessarv personal labo r 

^^1^ j^pq^iPaH f nmftiTitain t1^P| Yf>rin us distributive 
ehynnels . 

One prominent retailer, who is generally reported 
to figure his cost of handling merchandise to the 
consumer from his soiu'ce of supply at 30 per cent, on 
the gross price, told me that over half of his expense 
was labor, and including clerk hire, management, 
delivery men, janitors, etc. He took pleasure in 
telling me that his advertising expense was less than 
1 per cent, on his total business. I told him that I 
thought he was overtaxing the consumer with an 
expense of 15 per cent, in labor and only 1 per cent, 
in the form of informative advertising, which could 
unquestionably reduce the cost of salesmanship, 
when it had the intelligent cooperation of clerks 
trained to thoroughly cooperate with the selling cam- 
paigns, of which advertising should be a more impor- 
tant part than at present. 

This same condition runs through the jobbing 
business. Many men unpack and handle goods and 
pack them up again, which, if standardized, and the 
consumer educated to want them in exactly the form 
in which they left the manufacturer, could be shipped 
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direct from manufacturer to consumer, but bought 
intelligently in a retail store from well-displayed 
samples. 

There is tremendous opportunity for improvement 
along these lines, and I predict that the next ten 
years will see changes that might be characterized 
as revolutionary. I still affirm that the regular 
established channels of trade will be maintained 
fundamentally along the same lines as they now 
exist. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER X 

There are trade papers which deal with the prob- 
lems outlined in this chapter, many of them. Some 
are of unquestioned leadership, with offices in all 
important trade centres. 

Particularly noteworthy are the Dry Goods Econ- 
omid and Iron Age (both published in New York), 
which are edited by men of great power and national 
influence. 

There are five (monthly) publications for under- 
takers and eight for miners. The grocer, the general 
merchant, and the allied trades are served by sixty- 
eight publications. And so on down the list, from 
automobiles to watchmaking. Each one of these 
trades has its own literature, to say nothing of house 
organs and catalogues which display the highest type 
of advertising skill. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RETAIL ADVERTISING — PREPARATION 

not forg et that many merchants have gone int o 
busmess without any carefully laid plans iijiftn- 



ticipation of wkat they were to do. Many men have 
inhenied the business — others have started in as 
clerks, and gradually worked up. 

In the agricultural districts are retired farmers 
who came into the towns to educate their children, 
and many of them engaged in the grocery business 
or dealt in agricultural implements. 

The numerous failures reported throughout the 
country tell a graphic story of unpreparedness, lack of 
expert knowledge of the business itself, and especially 
of the characteristics of the consuming public. 

Perhaps at this point I may be justified in digress- 
ing a little and expounding one of my pet theories 
A Stable ^ reference to the United States Gov- 

Labor emment, making as far as possible a con- 
iVecewrary to stent demand for labor. In 1896, when 
^^M^ui Secretary Bryan was urging the free coinage 
of silver, I wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Record, on the free coinage of 
labor. It will be found in Appendix No. 1. 

121 
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I have never been able to become very enthusiastic 

over the idea of the Government going into business 

Oovemmeni^^^^P^ on such natural monopolies as the 

^J^ Post OflGice Department and Government 

Natural savings banks, where, especially in the lat- 

Monopoltes ^^j, casc, the people could have protection 

and absolute security, and in times of panic would 
not hoard their money to the serious detriment of 
business. 

The American people are too prosperous as a whole 
and too kind hearted to permit an y human h^ R 

IfTabor is not per formed in exch ange for these three 
fuhdam CT^taJ needs o fliu man nature, then society 

as a wh ole must bear th<^ h^ ^yjen, (Wanized rharitv 

will provide for anybody who absolutely suffers for 
the lack of food, clothing, or housing. But society, 
as a whole, should have the benefit of the labor that 
every human being can perform. 

It is.aJ[ittlfijshort of a crime to have idle men at any 
time, es pecially when theyreally want to wor k. This 

yAd conditTon is an indictment of the business 
r^^"^ ability of the American people to so manage 

uyry their own economic affairs as to provide for 
Idleness their best interests. I have of ten thought that 
if the United States Army would enlist m^n for a 
six months* period, put them to work at road build- 
ing, pay them handsomely for it — ^this would be the 
surest method of establishing a minimum wage for 
labor throughout the country, and at the same time 
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would ensure the general public as a whole getting 
the benefit of all work from people who were willing 
to work. Unless the Government does this, it means 
that retailers must always carefully consider the labor 
conditions in any section in which they wish to do 
business. Industries in which men are liable to be 
out of work for long periods of time make the re- 
tailing in such sections very precarious. The mer- 
chant cannot forecast, as he should, his piurchases, 
and at times he is absolutely forced to take on serious 
credit risks. 

Other things being equal , the ret ailer should prefer 
a ^^^^r^n ^n n, nfv mrnrr thfi induitrin nrr lirj^rl]* 



advertised. Manufactiu'ers who use advertismg 
crfeate a perm anent^ ste ady market are least aflFected 
b y mdusmal changes . Employees are benefited by 



not 



poE^ as in jime^olg^gra qp-ression they are 
laid off. 

rncenaving determined on the location, if such 

is v^;^option of.^e retdlerrae nexTmg 

'to dolsfor him tp deddethaparticidac^eet 

Location upoH wEich he will loc ate his store . 

^^i^ ' Hfire &gfl,lh We "see^the value 5 the group 

spirit: this accounts for the fact that so 

many square feet on the comer of State and Madison 

streets in Chicago are worth many times more rent 

than identically the same amount of space one mile 

therefrom. 

Th e fact that a lar ge group of people have formed 
a habit of passing a particular comer, or along a par- 
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ticular block , every day, is t he reasop why ^ locati o n 

that point is worth* ino re to the retailer than the 

same am ount of sp ace a shortHIstance away. 

The retailer, after secnfbiy his^ocfl;fiol^, should 

len, C QBSider the characteristic s of his gr oup as a 

>4««r«5ifl- wnole, and also those ofthe many^smaHer 

/^9f groups of which the commim ity is composea. 

Physical He should study their tastes, their prej u- 

Condiiums ^^^^ the inliuencSs that are at work to 



le innueno 

maintain 'or chan ge their mental attitude and th ^ 

jg. 'fhe retailer shouia select his 




c lerks carefully from tEe VigWUOiilt b t Iheir lifness^ 
ha rmonize with the tastes ot the majority of hi s 
^tomeVs r Much"coUd be said about fitting up 
his store' so that everjrlhll^ would be convenient of 
access. Ample opportunity in the way of showcases, 
counters, and shelves should be given, after being 
carefully thought out, for the display of desirable 
merchandise. Mute salesmanship of this character 
costs little money but brings substantial results. 

Thp rf^^^'^ nripr chant should buy reliable^ depen d- 
able goods. It is always be tter to concentratelbi s 

as small a number of sources^f 



urcnases 



Sh^ldie supply JEis possible in order to make hisbu si^ 
^S^ ^^SBr'^ie?gtfiF^ f*1)^lhff ' 80U^ theJb est 



an< 



US way msurinsr the larcrest 



amount of attention. Where the quality of mer- 
chandise or the general policy of the houses from 
which the dealer can buy his supplies, is the same, 
then he should, in justice to himself, give the pref- 
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erence to the salesman who studies his needs and 
who is best equipped to counsel and confer with him 
on how best to merchandise the goods that the dealer 
buys from him. There are many dealers who owe 
much of their success to the coimsel and advice and 
careful study of their business on the part of salesmen 
who regarded their line of work as an opportunity 
for service, and who valued the dealer's confidence 
in, their judgment as a sacred trust. 

After a de ^lftr 1c\| qws the purchasing capacity of 
his possib ^c^ h^ filiniilH <^n^PAv pr at all ti^ es 

to bfing tEem up to an appreciation of a little be tter 
stSH Jkf J QlMli LhevnaturaJlv would ask fo r. In this 
wflV Us 'figures the leadership which is necessarv fo r 
hlBi to binld up li is business, and to s^ure and , hold 
tfie trftdB Uf [KSSpe who like to feel that they are 
aypite i ative of Ulia l i ljT and that goods have^'lrecii 
bi'ciliUhl lU Ihtill' 4iiention because of that iact . 

[er should always put in advertised goods 

w hen IJiev are pt equlJjperit |with the miadvertis ed 

lines . If he can buy other goods for les s 

tuTJ^ue nioney, which in his judgment are equaJi y 

e advertised line, then ne should 
6w VI 



qfAdver' 
Used and . 
UnadveT' O. 




p^^ tismg on the Ibigher priced line. H he can 



mi 



fltf tlTi^ thkt this advertising will save 
derk hire, rent, and other expense, then the a(lve 
i njg7d5BBei^ f lMt;l f . A » a rule, hawwer, iBe aav e 
li nes are generaJly mentonous, and tEe cost of" 



ver- 



tising is not borne by the consu mer. In this case the 



!ti?rfi 
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dealer has no excuse to do anything else but handle 
the lines that are advertised. 

Caref ul discrimination should be exercised by the 

gfetiler In taking on exclusive Bligg 6t rfoods, Ttere 
ExdutiM ^ many 'manikMturers"'wl[ro i&e this 

Agency method of marketing their goods, because 
they know the thought of having something that 
one's immediate competitor does not possess ap- 
peals to retailers generally. Often retailers make a 
mistake in listening to this argument, for there are 
articles of great national sale which are open to any 
distributor who will buy them, that unquestionably 
give the greatest satisfaction to the final consumer 
because of the advertising which has been done in 
advance, and which is continued after the purchase 
has been made and the buyer's satisfaction ensured 
in every possible way. 

Retailers often make the mistake of trying to 
substitute an article on whic h"^tlie y have^excluave 
' '"*" local sale against one that has a broad 

National -*-i 1"* I ■ ■■ ^ u "1 ■ J i " C" *"* 

Prestige national sale. As i nave tned to show m 
^il^L oCE^r chaptSCs in this book, a manufacturer 
who can get control of the market and re- 
duces the price to entrench himself therein unques- 
tionably gives the greatest possible service to the 
final buyer. I do not know any of these manufac- 
turers who have reduced their prices who want the 
retailer to handle goods without a satisfactory profit. 
In fact, so far as I know, all of these agitations that 
are being waged, which advocate legislation in Con- 
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gress in favor of permitting manufacturers to insist 
on retailers maintaining their prices, are done by the 
manufacturer. He wants the retailer to make 
money, and he does not want to reduce the retailer's 
profit. He knows that if he can get the largest pos- 
sible volume of distribution, he can, in the economy 
of manufacture, reduce prices and entrench himself 
against competition in his own field. He knows that 
price-cutting on the part of the retailer reduces the 
voliune of total sales, and that the retailer cannot 
render the consumer the best service unless he is 
sure of regularity of demand. 

Retai lers often make a mistake in spreading their 
expense of doin g business ov er all the articles tKey 

Analyze ^^^^' ^^^ instance, it certainly costs a re- 

SeUing taller more in rent and labor and overhead 

to serve a glass of soda at 5 cents a glass 

than to hand out a package of chewing gum, the 

demand for which has been created and developed 

by large national advertising. 

The retailer fools himself if he thinks that the 
washing of the gla gses . the labor in dispensing ti^e 
soda, and the amount of time taken up by people 
standmg at the soda f ountai n is anything like fhe 
salA£ degree ol expense to him as the tran saction^m- 
volved m handmg out the chewing gum. All he 
nw3s' to do IS lo figufeTiow many sales a^lerk could 
make to people who came in and asked for chewing 
gum, provided they came in all day in somewhat 
similar manner to which the patrons of an elevated 
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railroad go through the gates and drop their tickets 
into the ticket-dropper receptacle. The elevated rail- 
roads — ^alarge institution — f lunish agood deal of trans- 
portation for 5 cents as well as covering the labor of 
people who sell tickets and receive them at the gates. 

This analogy applied to advertised goods explains 
why many merchants are so successful who take hold 
and cooperate with the national advertisers in the 
distribution of these goods by pushing them. 

The retailer can use every advertising medium that 
I have ^scnHed in this book. Many of them he can 
afford to use directly. He could get the benefit of all 
of them indirectly by cashing in on the manufac- 
turer's advertising on goods that he distributes 
exclusively in his own section, or by coOper- 

^i^ ating with the big, heavy, national adver- 
JuS^d *^^8 campaigns on goods that are not 
confined to any particular store, and by 
doing this, he will get more than his ordinary share 
of the business which the manufacturer is creating. 
The dealer should do no advertising until he is ready 
with the goods to back up all that he promises in 
his advertising. 

BEFERENCES ON CHAPTER XI 

Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham, formerly a partner of 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago and president 
of the Chicago World's Fair, has written a valuable 
book entitled, "The Making of a Merchant," pub- 
lished by Forbes & Company, Chicago, 1911. 
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Advertising has developed greatly as a service 
factor since Mr. Higinbotham was active in business. 
He recommends miadvertised lines as giving the 
dealer a greater profit. To-day he would find that 
the manufacturer's advertising on many lines saves 
the dealer clerk hire, rent, and brings him business. 

He recommends retailers to teach their clerks to 
be decisive in dealing with customers, and aptly 
says: "When the decision is put up to the customer 
he will invariably name the brand most widely ad- 
vertised, because it is the first that comes to his 
mind." 



CHAPTER Xn 



RETAIL ADVERTISING — ^METHODS AND MEDIUMS 

THERE is no argument needed to convince any 
one that if people come to a store, make their 
selections, and allow the proprietor to deliver 
goods through an organized delivery method, that 
they can secure more for their money than if they 
make purchases from peddlers. 

The first purpose of advertising on the part of the^ 

reljijTSrslir^d T;>^ to bring pepple ipto his store. 

The people who pa ss the storej everv 4 ^ y are in - 
fluenced beiter by the sto re window t^an any other ^ 
medium that could ' be used. "* Cfoo3sshould not 



only be attractively display ed bu t should be marked 
witlPprices: f g this way the effect of th e adyef- 

up. 

Tne same clear-cut fu ndamentals, g^Y^rr* ^bfi «"C" 

^ces s of a department store anf] a. frnit-^^flnrl. Each 

exists, primarily, because of a group. Each has been 

established in a locality to which common interests 

and needs draw a group of people constantly. 

In polis hing hi s apples , arranging the jgrapes and 
c herries in small p^ipj^fi gefi. an d putting^ in his spare 

180 
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timp piftjgjjnpr up ftttrnrtiv e assortments, the fr uit- 
s eller shows the saiq^ elemental app reciati on of the 

AUrael ""j^l^^^^'MllfT Y"^"^ ^f fllViplfliY^h'^^ '"^ revealgj 

Favorable i n thft department store's hands ome win- 
aows> neat shelves and counters, and cacg^ 
fully trained clerks who impre ss all comers with the 
^act that "it is a pleasure to show g bods.^*^ "^ 

Th e price ticket on a basket of g rapes is at once 
an appeal to th e bargain -hunting"*Tns'tmct of the 
suburbamte and c nnstAntl v a^ y onfidence- compellin g 
ajiif matibn by the proprietor that the goods a re worth 
tn e price asked, and that }}f^ ig willing tor f>ny jSn?T^^n_^ 

LOW- 

This same fruit vendor has found out that he can 
depend upon a certain class of discriminating trade 
if he sells well-advertised goods in the original un- 
broken package. Many a small store proprietor 
would do well to follow his example and display them 
in his windows. 

A retailer in Chicago recently moved his store 
and paid $15,000 more a year for rent for identically 
the same space he had before. In the new location he 
had six show windows, as he took a comer, where 
before he only had two. It is a question whether the 
class of people or the number which pass the new 
store were any diflferent than in the other. The 
$15,000 additional rent was more than justified by 
the four additional store windows. These windows 
were constantly changed with goods attractively 
displayed. 
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After the store windows have been used to bring 

people into the store, it goea withou t saying that 

goods should be attractively dSplayeJ in- 

Store side the store, not only to interest people, 

P*^^J[, bul ^o stimulate thei r desire to purchase . 

This **mute sStesmansliip, employing {ne 

power of suggestion, often makes more sales than 

a clerk can do by trying to talk people into buying. 

best medium that a retailer can us e to 
bring people into Ins store tiiat do noi regularly 



mt o 
6y kis iocation 




flcaTnewspaper and get a prompt 



r esponse is v< 

As I have said before, it isn't necessary to adver- 
tise bargains all the time. It is wise for the retailer 
to regularly and systematically impress upon the 
readers of the newspapers the fact that he sells de* 
pendable goods, and he stands back of everything 
offered in his store. 

In only one way ha^ modem business improved 

upon the method of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, 

who used to stand at the front door of the 

7mp^ store, greet his regular customers by name, 

^IJ^^ and occasionally sKp into a package a tape- 

BudnesslsMney a spool of thread, or some other useful 

j^^^. little article, for good measure. The im- 

sonal to in^ pro vcmcut is the change from a personal to 

Bunneas ^^ institutional business, the result of em* 

phasizing the fact that the business is being 

conducted according to such sound merchandising 
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principles that the constant personal presence of the 
owner is not essential to perfect service. The one- 
price system and the "money-back if goods are re- 
turned within a reasonable time" have gained the 
confidence of the public. This thought should be 
continuously reiterated in the retailer's newspaper 
announcements. 

of the best ways in which a retailer can use 
his loc al newspaper is fully described in anoth er 

Ipter headed " National ^ ^vprtlsing and Kypliiaivft 

ueaiers." 

Where the retailer has exclusive sale s of a nation- 
ally advertised spey iftl^^^y ^^ HmiKUa thiTvflliip n(j\\n 
oJTO newspaper advertising by connecting his sto re 
with uie national magazine advertising^ of the m anu- 
lacE 



There are many advertising mediums which the 

retailer should absolutely refuse to use. I refer par- 

2»^ ticularly to those that are of a semi-benev- 

^SS^ olent or semi-charitable character. 

AbUto T ^e retaile r should make ay advertiy ng 

^^^® appropriation of from 3 to 5 per cent, of h is 

total sales and then spend it as ii it was ^^^ m flnfiY 

somebody else that 




accompli sh the best that could be 

retaUer who ioo^g at his advprtisinp' flnnro 



^trd tn tiini..to 

The 
tion 



this way will not use th^ various schemes that are 
continually being p ut up f g j^inn- 

are men wh o po around ^l^p poiintrY,fipli«ting 

the retailers to advertise in their own local newspa- 
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pers on schem es that make th e solicitors enorinous 
jroflts. TEis,Kiowever, is being relegated to thepast 
because of increased appreciation of the value of good 
advertising methods on the part of the retailer and 
the newspaper publishers. 

The retailer should not b uy calend ars or novelties 
[evices of any kind imless ne knows m advance^ 
exacth 



>ute them. 




e IS gom^ 



The very best way to distribute a nything of this 
kind IS to nave p eople come mto His sto re anTget 

e should nave a ciisthl 




The -^ 

Plan More j n the^f orm ot newspaper or m^ 
Than the tising to accompljsh this before he Ij ffi V sT 
Medium jf a retailer feels that he must contoibute 
something to a local church organization, or a lodge, 
or some other semi-benevolent enterprise that ap- 
proaches him for an advertisement in a program, 
he ought to, in some way, find a method by which 
he could contribute the equivalent of this money in 
the form of merchandise which people would have to 
come to the store to see or to derive any benefit there- 
from. It would take several books to record all of 
the clever ideas that have been worked out along this 
line. There are trade-papers and special advertising 
papers that are continually recording these things, 
and it is not the function of a book like this one to go 
any further into detail. 

The dealer shou ld, at al l times, h ave his store in 
suclii an attractive condiiion tnai i^ 
im to have people vi^it It. ^ 




MMW 
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I have previously pointed out that the big depart- 
ment store is in the best position to use local news- 
papers. Fortunate indeed is the retailer in a town 
that has a good local newspaper, circulating entirely 
in his trade territory. 

An entirely different problem is presented to the 
neighborhood retailer in a large city or to the sub- 
urban dealer who has no local newspapers whose 
trade territory corresponds with his own. 

suburban st orekeep ers, jespecialljL^SJgcers 
and druggisis, are just now dis covering tha t if they 

n^n display wares which are being wide ly ad- 
BubuHian vertjse Jin ne wspapers anci maga zines mat 

Can Cash Circulate m tneir ^ nd^hbornoodi 
In on the ^^aV ^„ a>i »^i'o advertising identi!! 



!;••"•/ casn in on 

Manvfac- ~^ ^mm 

turers* if it Wastfii 




^ A number of newspaper publishers reaUze 
how important it is that these retailers who cannot 
afford to advertise themselves know how to benefit 
by the manufacturers' general advertising. 

No department sto re proprietor woul d even thin k 
of advertising a special line of goods, unless Ins clerks 
were properly educated and specially coached how to 
coSperate wit h the advert^in^ when the peo ple 
came in to see thcf gppHa. _ AH retail stores can use 
the manufacturers' newspaper and general adver- 
tising, without paying for it, by merely cooperating 
with it. The retailer who knows what is good in 
newspaper and magazine advertising, who knows 
the circulation of the general mediums in his ter- 
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ritory, can realize on the manufacturers' advertising 
just as completely as if he was paying for it himself. 

If he is in doubt as to the amount that is spent by 
the house that sells him, he can get accurate infor- 
mation by applying direct to the publisher. 

Retailer OT to any large advertising organization that 
^^^J^^T'^coOperates with national advertisers in pre- 
paring and placing copy. 

Some retailers have been imposed upon by adver- 
tising promises that have never been realized, and 
have erroneously assumed that all advertising is 
alike, and that one manufacturer's publicity is no 
more valuable than another's. No part of the re- 
tailer's education is more important than that he 
have an accurate knowledge of advertising niediums, 
both national and local. This will enable him to dis- 
criminate between the manuf actiu*ers who use adver- 
tising to serve the consumer, and reduce the cost of 
distribution, and those who try to bluff him by making 
him think that the advertising is being done on a 
larger scale than is really the case. 

The better grad e magazines^ newspapers, and class 
publi cations are e xercising c lose censorefaip overUie 
Tnaniiffy^tiippr ^|np ^tjit^si f^^i siuess along questionabl e 
lines. Many publishers will not accept copy unless 
they Know that the advertising is sincere, straight- 
forward, and done with the idea of benefiting both 
the consumer and the distributor. Just as any 
banker will give an opinion of any worthy investment, 
so any advertising house of standing will verify the 
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claims of the reputable advertiser. Dealers certainly 
should not give their cooperation where this is lacking. 
In closing let me reiterate that a dealer should sit 
down at least once a year and map out for himself a 
definite, tangible, complete campaign. He 
Work— should know exactly how much his appropria- 
^^Pla^^ tionis,and he should spend it as if it was some- 
body's money that had been entrusted him to 
get the very best results from. He should be regular 
and systematic, and he should use all of the means 
that are placed at his disposal. He can have all of the 
exhilaration of the chemist who works in his labora- 
tories, the satisfaction of the mathematician that 
solves problems, the zest of the hunter, and the calm 
satisfaction of the man who makes plans and sees 
them materialize. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XII 

Very many books have been written about retail ad- 
vertising. Correspondence school courses are largely 
concerned with writmg advertisements for retailers. 
A number of houses fiunish a syndicate service in 
the form of ready-made advertisements selling one 
dealer in a locality. 

In almost every city of 10,000 population or more 
there are one or more advertising agencies or adver- 
tising service bureaus which make a specialty of 
writing copy for retailers. Practically every paper 
covering retail trades has a department devoted to 
retail advertising. 
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The live daily newspapers, ia metropolitan and 
provincial cities, are the best primers for the man 
who wants to study the best, latest, and broadest 
aspects of retail advertising. 

Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
states that when a boy in a small Iowa town he sub- 
scribed for the great newspapers of our large cities, 
in order to keep constantly in touch with the outside 
world. 



CHAPTER Xm 

RETAIL ADVERTISING — ^MAKING GOOD 

AT AN exhibit of farm vehicles, once, I heard 
Z-k a barker point out clearly the institutionalism 
•^ -^ of banking and merchandising, and the labor- 
saving valueof trustworthy methods of doing business, 
in his reply to a couple of farmers who were chaffing 
him about his sales talk for the buggies he was dem- 
onstrating. They told him he was the most in- 
teresting liar that they had ever heard. He turned 
on them and quickly said: "'You are honest farmers, 
but you have a peculiar way of showing your honesty 
when you do business with each other. You trust 
yom* bankers with your money without question. 
You let your wife and children trade with your local 
merchants and it never bothers you at all, because 
you know they will be given a square deal. But I 
notice that when one of you wants to buy a horse or 
a calf or anything else from another farmer, this is 
never del^ated to anybody. You always do the 
work yourself. You are honest, you certainly are, 
and you show it in the way you trust each other.'* 

The particular point in this story is- the fact that 
the dealer is expected to be honest and trustworth y 
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as a matter of course, and there can be 50 .doubt^ 
^at his induence, prestige, and permanent positio n 
in the field in whicbJiibis doing business are in direct 

^ati^" ^^ ^^^ «'^^ ^f tr!f^ gTf^"P ^^^^ ^^^ thJH kind of 
confidence in hinu - « 

I have outlined in chapters XI and XII that the 

retailer should be prepared, and that he should use 

j^^^.jj^^.^ advertising mediums to accomplish a spe- 

ing cific purposc. But after all this has been 

Confidence i .1 • ii*i*i 

increaees doue, there remains an additional respon- 

'**^*^''sibility which in my judgment is worthy of 

a separate chapter. And that is the idea of 

making good on every advertisement that the dealer 

puts out. 

The retailf>r ys^l fn p ^ehs the most out of advertising 
is one who regards every advertisement ii the same 
light that he does a note that he gives to Tiis bank 
or to a liouse that supplies mm with merchandise. 
He has invited the public to his store and put himself 
in Ihe sam e position of a host who is giving a dinner 
party. Ifje ople come to ^t^e, jpajctg aijld nobogy 
knnwa ^]f(f]]ii ^tl^tf ?^"^^'^ffi ^"^ thp?rp> is a hurrying 
and sminying ^bout to pui^ ^xtra plates on the table 
and apologies for the lack of preparation, the guest 
Inalurally feels that" he was not really 3esire<l alESr 
alE 

It is of th e utm o st imp ortance that the advertiser 
bacKup his^adverti^iiig jffith. the same sincerity that 
he expresses in his annoimcement. Clerks must be 
tfaiiied^o~ appreciate that tbe Word of the store has 
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been given, and that any failure to make good on their 
part is a very serious oflFenee. 

One of the most su ceessfiJ^ heads of a big id^part- 

ment stor ethat 1 jnow beli eves, that he cannot jgps- 

IwUingthe^^^^y cash^iuon his. advertising unless Ae 

Return of maStains the confidence of every one who 

due comes ^^^^_^l? Jtorp tft a,n ^Tt^^^p ni^yp'^ 
^Yr€^ ATanmstance, he told me one day, when 

called on him, that the man who had just 
left his office was the manager of his shoe depart- 
ment, and he showed me with great satisfaction a 
report that his manager had just left with him. He 
explained that three months before he had called 
on this department manager and told him that the 
percentage of returned shoes was too small. The 
subordinate mentioned that he had expected commen- 
dation instead of criticism for this, and insisted that 
wherever there had been the least reason he had 
permitted shoes to be returned and the money re- 
funded or other shoes sent out in place of them. 

"You certainly don't want to let a girl come in 
here and get a pair of fine dancing shoes, wear them 
all night, and come in the next morning and change 
them for everyday shoes," the department manager 
protested. 

"That is exactly what I do want. Those girls have 
fathers and mothers who imdoubtedly do not approve 
of what the girls do, but they will feel kindlier to- 
ward us when they find that we are indulgent with 
their children. Try it three months and see/' 
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The report showed an increased volume in sales in 
the shoe department that the head of the store figured 
was due to no other reason than greater liberality in 
the matter of returns. 

On another occasion, I called with a salesman rep- 
resenting a large paint house on a prominent store. 

** Taking '^^^ keen eye of this salesman picked out a 

J^*', small can of paint that was lying on the 
Deali%JM&QOT and asked the manager if he handled 

^^.^-^this particular brand. The manager laughed 
and said: '^No, but a woman came in here this 
morning and said she had bought this can from us 
and didn't want to use it, and so, of course, we took 
it back without argument." 

This was certainly an extreme case, where a de- 
partment manager allowed the customer to say that 
she had bought an article that he had never had in 
the store and gave her the money which she claimed 
to have paid for it. It illustrates, however, the idea 
that the state of mind of the customer toward the store 
iV)f the utmost importance and cannot be trifled with 
Tdthout detriment to the group spu-it, which is really, 
after all, the essential chargpter of the store. 

Service to the customer should be the beginning, 

7^ir^.iraie^XDression- ar^ij t^p "follQw-i^p^^ of everv 

ofSermc e advert lSj 

Attractiv ewind ow^ounter^and flgor displays, which 




iney ^economiT^ TnfVTjrnf "^^ ^^"^ r^/^npn^^r ai^g^ ff^^f^^*- 
Courteous, prompts and inteUigent attention of 
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salesmen who know their stock, and having constantljr^ 
in mind the satisfaction of the customer, is the onl y 
g ood-wil l asset which will bnng trade f romalongjdis- 
t ance and hm g it in <^pitp nf pnf>fi onmp<>tit|gp. 

Ae tailers who sell service have no mail-order com- 
petition,_and they do jioL arive.rt.iifii>tlifc jnailrOida; 
feusmess even bv discussion*^ «» 

When we can be sure of price maintenanc e on na- 
tionally advertised goo3s, we shall Ej ^ * "* 
chlmdij 

CtS^ because of econom y in wholesale product ion^ 

le consume 



^f^^ unimpeded movement 

minimum cost of salesm ans hip on the part 
of distributor and dealer. The retailer who adver- 
bargains is not giving Eis cu sl6mer a square ' 



ter- 



deal If lie sells an ad vertised prod uct of merit at 
a 'price le ss than the legitimate cosL-toudialrilaite 
the iftffle,_ The retailer is not giving the consumer, 

^rofceclToiiTo 




^"ff 111 ^^^ ^iigtnmpr^ tliP qprviVfi or t]^P 

which he or she is entitled when he cuts p rices on 
vertised ^oods wilh the sole \^f^f of nriRlcinfr a profi t 
o ut of se lhng other goods on which the margin of 
pr ofit IS al 

recognize that the statement that the retailer 
should maintain in all cases the prices that the manu- 
facturer puts on the goods to be sold to the consumer 
will be open to question. I want, however, to make 
myself perfectly clear. There are, especially in the 
drug field, lines of goods on which the profit is marked 
abnormally high for the retailer. On the theory that 
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all business should benefit the consumer, we cannot 
exploit him by asking him to pay more than the 
service is actually worth. Many of the cut-rate drug 
stores are performing a legitimate fimction, but they 
are giving the people a wrong impression regarding 
cut prices. The fact of the matter is that the retail 
margin scheduled by the manufacturer was too high 
in the first place, and most manufacturers do not ex- 
pect these margins to be maintained. 

There can be no question, however, that on nation- 
ally advertised^oo35 of * genuine meiil where the 
price for distribution has been scientifically fixed, 
the retailer will do best to cooperate along these Hues. 
Jtiecannot be true to his customers if he creates the im- 
pression that he is seUing^Sff goods on the same np>r^ 
rowmar^ that he does advertised goods of real merit 
wEen Kft f*'^** fFi'e ratftJT priceSS. fBaiyi. On the other 
hand, he cannot command the cooperation and sup- 
port from the manufacturer in developing a larger 
volume of business when he interferes with his scien- 
tifically developed plans to benefit the consumer. 

This brings up a question that might as well be 

discussed here as anywhere, and that is whether the 

price that is charged for many goods is 

2>^^J^^wortty of the service the buyer receives. 

BObeen For instance, there are many conscientious 

Real, and people who bclicve that any business in 

^^^J^^ liquors, tobacco, and luxuries generally is 

' *""" an economic waste and a biu*den to the 
public. There are otheW Vf IRTB^S^'^tHW' tBe sale 
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of patent medicines is detrimental to the interest 
of the people as a whole. There are others who do 
not believe that investments should be advertised 
at all in themselves, but that advertising in connec- 
tion with investments should refer wholly to the 
integrity and the abiUty of the banking house or in- 
vestment institution that seUs the securities. 

We must recognize that intrinsic value, real value, 
a nd commer ciaLyalae..aj:e.^Btirg.ly different thifl^s. 

I would define intrinsic value as that quality in 
articles which scientific expert buyers would deter- 
mine by tests. Alcohol used in the arts might be 
intrinsically more valuable coming from one distillery 

ttan another. Yet \n'the~-mii{^ nj manjrp'eo^e, 

alcohol has practically no real value. 

R eal va lue is something that without question 
contributes to the benefit of \^e human race as a 

olCi^ T here is no question that pure water pos- 
®5???!LJ£9:Lxalli6*. There might be some discussion 
as to the intrinsic and commercial value of pure 
water. These differences of opinion would depend 
wholly on the relation of other things connected with 
it. 

Commercial value is that giifllity jjjjyipjHhj^^ 
c reates sq li^^"^^^'^" Sati sfaction is the test of ever y 
purchase . When th e consumer is s atisried with fi is 
r;:^^^ we-;;^;;iServ^T^.rrh. artid. that he 

bought possesses commercial value, and necessaril y 
that is the basis on which we must discuss the ques- 
tion of value in lii^eRIBSDr'io adverlisini 
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The point has been made that the department 

store and its very attractive advertising has raised 

the standard of living to such a point that 

Service many people want luxuries and justify the 
^^CoeU ^^ possession of them on the theory that they 
are actual necessities. It has been pointed 
out that the most valuable work for the community 
as a whole has been done by people who endured 
privation rather than by those surrounded with 
luxuries which take time to enjoy as well as require 
heavy expense to maintain. I have never been able 
to see how advertising could in any way be respon- 
sible for creating a condition that would be injurious 
to the people in any degree. Perhaps I should qualify 
that by saying that truthful advertising could not in- 
jure the people in any possible way. 

Fortimately, the movement for truthful advertis- 
ing has been brought about by advertising men them- 
selves who realized that advertising's greatest value 
would be demonstrated and developed by having it 
always dependable. 

The insiders in advertising have asked that the 
law take cognizance of the benefit of truthful adver- 
tising and discipline those who do not follow the lines 
of their best interests. 

From intimate observation of a number of captains 
of industry I have made up my mind that they get 
little more in exchange for their arduous efforts than 
shelter, clothing, and a very modest amount of food. 
These men, work under self-imposed privations be- 
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cauae they can accomplish the big work they are 
doing better by following such methods. 
Booke r T. Washington is authority for the state- 

mftnt l^hflFnnlj) fliP> nfigrn is ar^^i^ fn fEeiaeSfR tO 

TA* possess things that are generally conceded 

Desire for to be luxunes, he cannot TJe stimulated*to 

Stimtdates scientific and fruitful methods of jnd ustryT *1 ^ 

^"^"*^^'^^^ *amsuf e that tHe ciil tivatJQp ^f dom est icity— 

the beautifying of the ho me, making it a more com- 

f ortable place to l ive in ^ the possession of works of art, 

a nd tlie con sequent f>prp| JQ prp«prvinpf and cari ng To r 

them— has its refle x upon t he commun ity asa whoie. 

Personaliy Y am not afraid of the extension oftEe 

service idea on the part of our big department stores, 

where it is true that the cost of concerts, lectures, 

rest rooms, and long-range deliveries must be covered 

in the price that people pay for merchandise. There 

are many compensations resulting from this method, 

but the best protection of its abuse lies in the fact 

that large national advertisers are competing with 

each other to give to the consumer or final buyer the 

greatest possible service for the amount of money 

he spends. 

This force is at work apparently at the present 

time in competition with the big department stores, 

though there are signs that some of the 

Co^nlarger and better managed department 

Inviiee stores are seeing that there is a basis for 

Uooperatton , , 

cooperation with the large national adver- 
tiser. If the department store refuses to distribute 
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thejaiye national advert ise rs^ p roducts beca use there 
isn't suflScient margin to pay jPor all o? this service ^ 
these goods will be distributed by small er stores 
located olosfir to the oonqiiTnfj]>, This is competition 
along service lines that cannot help but benefit every- 
body that is engaged in it. 

Advertising can— and I predict wiU during the 
next ten jr ears — ^acc ompl ish majay reforms. Jft i^ 
goi ng to show that th e hny^ng from peddle rs 

Advertising^^ ^t'^"'^''^*^* V " i •* 

WiUBrini^s Hn unnecess ary tax u pon the people as a 
5[S^ whole; that the time of these canvassers 

comd beIE3ErT^pentujaL. moi^LjirQauBpve 

labor for the community. 

Adver ti^ang i« gnmg f q jrnvp that food jproducts 
handled in a sanit ary way will not only eliminate 
tEeyaste due to sickness, the result of unsanitary 
conditionS j i but that the p^gsibility o f doing things 
in a broa d, la rge w^v will jinrri>iijsft fhfi TP"^^^^, ar^ 
wherever markets are increased the pr oc eed s of a^ 
[a y's l3 > fr9y always buvs m nrr 

j\f|vtf^rtising ia f Via mr^qf /IppATi/^c^l^lp ^(^r^^ whioJi we 

ave to-day to overcome th e ups and d owns nf !aibft^ * 

dirianl 




It is very seldpm thai^ the large national institution 
that markets its goods through advertising SbaHIffih 

u g^ffme~ ~ ; — ; — ; — 

As a rule, the well-managed busines s i s continually 
adding to its force of operatives and is doing busin ess 

The large national advertiser necessarily has to be 
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a student of general conditions, and he prices his goods 
to the consumer on the basis that will take care of 
the fluctuations of raw material. There is 
Conditions ^o argument that stable conditions are better 
P^^sveHi '^^ industrious people than any other kind. 
We need only go back a few centuries and 
realize in what a low state agricultm-e was when the 
castles along the Rhine and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were inhabited by warriors who protected the 
tillers of the soil from pirates, but at a price which gave 
avery slight return indeed to the farmer himself. This 
should be contrasted with the continued prosperity of 
the six milhon American farmers of to-day. This is an 
unanswerable argument in favor of stable conditions. 
There is no force at work in Ameri c a doing more to 
establish and maintain stable conditions than a3ver- 
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EEFERENCES ON CHAPTER XHI 

Particularly recommended is "How to Run a 
Store at a Profit" (the System Publishing Company, 
Chicago), from which the following suggestions for 
the retailer have been culled : 

1. Fixed price articles carried as an accommodation 
I ought to at least take care of themselves. 

2. Newspaper advertising appropriation should be 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 

3. Carry the right amount of stock and no more. 

4. Watch your overhead expense. Overhead is 
ifrequently figured incorrectly or charged incorrectly. 
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\ 5. Know at all times what percentage of your 
^ profit is actually net. 

6. Have your goods so arranged and displayed that 

the minimum amount of time is necessary for laying 
/them before the customer. 
* 7. Keep a record of the percentage of the selling! 

price lost by mark-downs. 

8. Look out for negative expenses. They are: 
poor displays, dingy stores, insufficient light, heat, 
or ventilation, ice on sidewalks, discourteous or in- 
attentive clerks, etc. 

9. Inbuyingforget thatyou own thestoreand regard 
ourself as the purchasing agent for your commimity • 

I also call attention to the "Retail Merchant's 

en Commandments," which were published in the 

onthly Bulletin of the National Association of 

redit Men, 41 Park How, New York City: 

1. Confine purchases to as few houses as possible. 

2. Do not overbuy. ^ 

3. Take all discounts and pay all bills when due.\ 

4. Have some books, especially an accurate ex- 
pense account, a daily sales record, a book showing 
purchases, with cost and when due. 

fin-Qajay. enough insurance. 

6. Make accurate reports to the commercial agen 
cies and answer all letters. 
/ 7. Keep a clean, well-arranged store. 

8. Do as much cash business a^ possible. 

9. Do not make unjust claims. 
10. live within your means. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A 



BiAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 

DVERTISING is mos t comp etent when it serves 
e consumer in the distribution of wortny 
merchanr 



[se Throuffh the natural channels of 



trade. 



\me peoi 



Ae think that the mail-order business is 
a n illogical and unna tural V>i^,<^]npgfi^ bp/^fl,^|se Xt di fQi" 
nates the jobber, the , tr aveling sale sman^ an d The 
retailer, it is not— It is the direc t res ult of intd- 
ligent and adequate adyertisilUf. No one can fully 
grSsp tll6 power of national advertising and mer- 
chandising through the natural channels of trade 
Total Mail- ^^^H 1^^ clearly comprehends the possibilities 
order Bun- and the limitations of the mail-order busi- 

ne$»of 

UniUd ness. 

$2.wS!ooo. Two p-eat mail-order estiihlishmpnts i^ 

000 per Chicago are credite d with a co mbined annu al 

^•"•^ business of $113,000,000 for 1913 .* 

The total mail-or(ief business ot ike iJnited States 

has been estimated to be $2,094,000,000, or about 

$gg.76 p er individual.f During 1912 the Ameri- 

*Quoted from December Boston Traoder-Herald, 

fTfaese figures were given me by Mr. C. C. Parlin, wbo has been mak- 
ing an extensive research, recently, for the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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can family spent $785,000,000 for men's clothing, 
$600,000,000 for women's clothing, and $1,125,000,000 
for children's clothing. The total, $2,510,000,000, 
is a little more than $27 per capita for the 91,972,266 
people of the United States according to the census 
of 1910. 

There are 20,689,000 families in the United States. 

Their income is about $27,000,000,000. With twenty- 

Plenty of ^^^^^ billions comiug in and only two bil- 

Roomfor lions going out in mail-order business, there 

^dercmd is * chance for our 790,886 retailers and 

Deder the 42,293 wholesalers who look after their 

oustness 

needs to do an excellent business. 
Xhere are 2,164 towns of 2,500 people or more in 
the. United States, having a total population of 
41,440,847. More than 42,000,000 people live on 
our 6,361,502 farms. This leaves about 8,000,000 in 
villages of less than 2,500. Our 42,517 riural mail 
. routes serve 16,199,000 people. These 6g- 
Business ures sufficc to provc that there is a natural 
^^^^*^j^^^ and strictly legitimate place for mail-order 
business, and it is bound to increase in vol- 
ume each year. 

estimating the cost of doing bu siness w ith three 
classes' of lEoerchants, i. e., t hose ^ Rc atedm towns of 
( j.) less tlianjg,5()0 population, (2) between 2,500 anJ 
g g^CHPC^ and (8) 25,Mra5^ Thev ToundDttrtfr gr 
it goes not pay to sen d a tr aveling salesman with a 
' luil Ime of samples to a town whose population is 
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less than i. 500: and Xh^t unless thfi mftrchanLhjffi- 
self goes to llie market often, he cannot meet mail- 
order competition, _for. tus. m^yohandisQ . wil . 
s atisfy th e wants which^.tli§ newspapers an^maga- 
zines have aroused by the story of what is newest 
aSHISestln the lar ge c iB^ "^ -- — — * 

For many years I have been asking my dealer 
friends this question, "Does a live, wide-awake local 

merchant who comes to market at least 

TF^We twice a year fear mail-order competition?" 

Merchant J have still to find an instance in which a 

fZJrf good merchant was not able to meet and 

Ca^^an ovcrcomc it. M ^il-order bu siness d^ends 

on the inadequacy or incompetency of local 
merchants or serve s a class of people so widely scat- 

tkai It would nflLpag thaJocal merdiant to consid^ 
them. 

TSIs, it seems to me, is the rightful field of mail- 

order business, and retailers and mail-order houses 

y^ are recognizing it. It includes courses of 

Field Thai instruction by correspondence, awarding 

Mail-order • # .1 i « _* 

iidwrfMer* premiums for the sale of soaps, perfumes, 

Bett^^ha *^^' *^^ coflfees to one's neighbors, buying 
Any One diamonds and household furniture on the 
installment plan, and all kinds of farm 
utensils, building materials, bicycles, buggies, pianos, 
piano players, and the like. Dealers in poultry and 
poultry supplies, and subscription agents have been 
especially successful with mail-order methods. The 
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purchasers axe so widely scattered and the lines so 
seasonable that it does not pay the retailer to stock 
them. 
Quite a number of nationally advertised lines of 

w^rA gf nrf ^r1 j^ ^ ^|| y . |l-nrder wa v. When 

a group of influential consumers had been 
Nat^nally developed, the agency for the line was given 
AdvarHsed to a locaJ retailer, who cooperated with the 
5tor(ei in a national advertising. This plan has been 
Ma^^order jjjQgt economical and successful in introduc- 

""^ ing such articles as card-index cabinets, 
sectional bookcases, guaranteed hosiery, tailors-to- 
the-trade supplies, washing machines, safety razors, 
typewriters, and cameras. 

Each mail-order house builds its own cons umer 
group. I'li e sum total oi these small gro upscQp* 
s Stutesbne great group wtdcJi buys bv mail. There 
are a number of publications of national circulation 
whose subscription lists are the result of sending 
circulars through the mails. There are some which 
are called "mail-order papers." 

ThnsQ who <i^l?b^OTb^ by ffiafl are not like lv to \f^ 

^jjjgjjj^^In Augusta, Me., a city of 13,000, two 

Chooiing publishing houses send out, each day of the 

the Mediumy^Qj^i an average of more than a carload of 

ifaiorcfer mail-order matter. To l ook through the 

-^*'*'*'''*""^ advertising columns of thes e publications , 

to answertfaggdverti sfeftients, fina to study ine lollow- 

!?TTiB?fSre3u'cation m man- 
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No mail-order business that 
direl 



know of selling 
successTiih 




Almost wit hout excep tion mail-order advertising 
ims to '^M^ pnflfiiKlp hnygjrg Whether or not a 



aims 



mail-order business will pay depends upon the con- 
tents of the catalogues, printed literature, and sales 
letters sent out. Many of the money-making mail-, 
order businesses of the past twenty years have been, 
based on plausible but insincere appeals. But the 
government took a hand and put most of these fakes 
out of business. 

Mail-order houses which make good on their 
p romises merit the co nfi dience their cu stomers have 

Sales in them. Tihpir ppt^JQg^^f a ATA inff>]*Tnfltivfj^ 



"^k'^ could profitably be studi ed by every mer- 
Mail-order Houseswhich put ou t large catalogues re ckon 

°— e ach oa^ J „SrS^r,Z,-^:;j^ 

dollars ii mW nnw>r- .nH >.nli Am,rlni^r ii 

cnarge< 




catalogues. Therefore a high premium is placed upon 
ability towfite accurate, informative, sales-compelling 
descriptions of the items illustrated therein. 

Catalogues are not sent out indiscriminately . The 
utmost care is taken to prepare the mina of^th e 
recipient for the catalogue and id mvesl Ft w ithvalue 
in his or her eyes. Customers_who^aye not _ordere< 
for some time are cut off the mailing-list. 

Each Tetter or inquiry is completely and cheerfull 
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&SafffiIfi(L ea di co mplgint is given courteous and 

careful attention. The con Sdence^ the BUyS w 

stimulated and courted i n every possible 

rJi^^J^^SLYt even to sendlng'goods out on a 



— & Con- This IS not really the risk it appears, be- 
cfthe cause the postal laws of the United States 
«^;r««'eryrtricay«rforced. Our Government 
deals promptly with the man who buys 
merchandise by mail and does not pay for it. Express 
companies allow buyers to inspect goods sent out 
by a mail-order house on approval, to be returned to 
them if imsatisf actory. 

It is interesting to note (a s proof that the ma il- 
qrcier business does not encroach upon the territ ory 
s uppLed by tlie ordinary c hannels of trade) that lar ge 
retail stores in big cities have f ouna it impossiKR to 
Xjuld success iul mail-oraer ae part mentJ^ w{\k , t i ie 

IS useful and valuaCle in serving the 




consumer over the counter. 



There is something fascinating about being able to 
write a piece of copy that will produce direct mail-order 

Mail-order ^^P^^®^ withiu a certain cost. The prepa- 
Cojnf Mugt ration of mail-order literature, the answer- 
^^ ^ ing of letters, and the handling of the goods 
j^^^' themselves must be delegated to persons who 
mSper^ realize that they must more than offset the 
**^^JJ^ prestige-producing and confidence-building 
cf the effect of a well-located store, attractive coun- 
ter and window displays, and capable sales- 
men. The copy writer must understand the value 
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of these factors^ and replace them in the printed 
words in the catalogues and in the letters which he 
writes. 

The building of an ad vertisement which sh^ at- 
tract new custoniers for a mail-order hou se is as 

Unless 




^•-«-<ii 



severe a test as a copy writej 

he gets enougk di ^it^nses from th^right class 
of people to make the merchandising effort as a whole 
projGitable, his work is wasted, ^gmust know how 
t o tell an in teresting and nlaiisihjTanrv! h^ musT^ 

rs(riiave tne faculty of putting into that story an 
a ppeal to the buying impulse which will b ring a re- 

>6nse iarge e nough to pro ve constantly thai ms work 
yell dq pe. He must keep in mind all the 

r-Up material w hiVfi la toT^p ifS^ Tipnyi tlii>s[gjn« 

quines, so that he will not attrf^ct the merely curious; 
tor conli dence, once won, mus t not be trifled w itEr 

IW U'UimU WrlLtiF ol mail-order advertisements 
k noVs that <» ?ll|gk F^^^ ^^7 ^^^^ «PTiniifi|Y Thft 
Et^ Trardq2akg£>Q^.m<mMgg rg<;aved|„ The he ad^ 

MuH Be line, "Increase Your Salary." brought twice 

Carefully ---------*'="""?"'''*t"r'^^r'''r!Tf*^» -"^- ff f 

Weighed in s^ many mquincs, m the same publica- 

M^^^^^ElF^^^^^^^^^ Tour IncomeJ^J^ejest 

Adoertieei^ol the advertisement be ing exactly the 

same ., 

A considerable portion of the want columns of 

daily newspapers and also of the advertising space 

of mail-order papers is devoted to "Agents Wanted** 

advertisements. The consumer unquestionably pays 

more for the article that is peddled from house to 
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house than for equivalent values to be had of any 
reputable retailer. 

It is safe to assume, however, that as long as human 
n ature is as it is, the satisfaction of having tJIR's 
trade sought after and the pleasure of listeningto a 
[orceiul sales talk will make it profitable to peoole 
sewmg machines, subscription books, enlarged por- 
t raits, and maoy householdiactide^. AIlQost all such 
agents are secured by mail. 

Manufacturers whose product is to be sold by can- 
vassers put out ingenious advertising and follow-up 

Ths ChangJ^^^^^^' ^^^ word "Rider, " in front of the 

qfOne stereotyped but none the less dependable 

o Wonderful^ords "Agents Wanted," brought the Mead 

•^J^^*" Cycle Company 630 answers from a single 

Mediocre insertion of an inch advertisement in the 

^ Yoidh's Companion. Something about the 

headline, "Rider Agents Wanted," gave the old story 

a new significance, and many people wrote in who 

cTedded, when the agency plan was explained to them, 

to buy the bicycle but not to canvass for sales. 

Six pieces of copy, with diflFerent headlines, but all 

telling the same story, published on different pages 

^1^^ of the same publication, brought answers 

Ma^rwder costing from 8 cents to $1.54 per inquiry. 

SkcmldBe A good piccc of mail-order copy can carry 

'^^'P***^ an expenditure of from $50,000 to $200,000 

before it wears out. A business which sells a course 

of instruction pays as high as $1.00 per inquiry, 

and makes good money on each of seven follow- 
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up letters which are sent out within the next eighteen 
months. 

I have indicated that the best foundation for a 

mail-order business is the list of names resulting from 

dragnet advertisements in mediums of gen- 

Getting the i • i . • 

Nanus of ^^al Circulation. 

Possible Businesses have also been built up by d r- 

Buyers „^^^ —if.*—' —- • * -— fc»«i^*»» 

cularizing Us is oi names._ Several houses 
make a specialty oi listing dealers according to sec- 
tions, ratings, and the kind of merchandise handled, 
and guarantee the names to be live and that the 
addresses are correct. There is also a business in 
selling names that are taken from answers to mail- 
order advertisements. At clipping bureaus one can 
buy lists of the names of persons who are accustomed 
to travel, those who are reported ill of certain dis- 
eases, those who contemplate building, and other in- 
formation which is gathered from the newspapers. 

LJl-ordeji ; advertisements used f op 
any other purpose than to get new names of possible 
customers. Some houses have used large space in 
order to get a certain prestige. But in maU-order 
work the custom is to use no more space than is 
necessary to locate a possible buyer. Prestige- 

Mailr^rder ^''^'^^^ ^""^ confidence-developing work 

Advertising must be done by the catalogue and follow- 

A,^ "P literature. 

on the For many years a certain large seed house 

^"* that sends out more than 500,000 catalogues 

during December and January has used large space 
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in big circulations in March, apparently to get new 
inquiries for the catalogues. But in reality it is to 
centre attention upon the catalogues already placed 
in these 500,000 homes, and to stimulate immediate 
purchases therefrom. 
Much of the "Agents Wanted*^ misleading mail- 
Ivertismg has been barred out by 



the 




oraer aavenismg nas oeen oarrea out py tne pe tter 
class ol national public ations, it will be refuseoby 
large dally newspapers as soon as their publishers 
realize that the confidence of the reader is an asset 
which should not be trifled with by advertisers who 
do not make good in every way. 

mor e profitable market for their ability in conn ection 
witn the estab iisneg chan nel s of tr ade! 

Jb'or many lines of Business, 
methods of acouirmg and sellin 
most economicalTand for tiie introduction of a prod - 
uct ofeen ai^ord a quicker/ more satisfactory, and 
more "i5r6lH:able natio nal distributio n than could be 
s^KSiothS-'way^ 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XHT 

A live and readable monthly, The Mail Order 
Journal (Chicago), contains all the news about mail- 
order advertising and much valuable information 
about general advertising. 

In 1900 the Sawyer Publishing Company, Water- 
ville. Me., issued an interesting book, "'Secrets of the 



en, mail-ord er 
e customcg i^^^e 
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Mail Order Trade." Though much of its data is 
now obsolete, it is weU worth reading as an historical 
document. 

A complete series of the catalogues of any big 
mail-order house shows up very vividly the develop- 
ment of mail-order methods and ideas. 

To answer the advertisements and read the follow- 
up literature sent out by a successful mail-order house 
is one way of making sure that one's information is 
up to date. 



-«, \. 



CHAPTER XV 



NATIONAL ADVERTISING AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS 

O NEj )f the fallaci es which an advert ising m an 
must comba t cons tantly is the statement 
£Eat if a little advertlslhg i s good, mOTe of it 
should Be a great aeal better. Advertising is like 
f ood — ^it should be taken, not as an end in itself, 

mt as a m eans to an end. Three meals a day three 
S^S3S^ and sixty-five day's in the year is more 
economical and more valuable than alternate fasting 
and feasting. Too little starves and weakens; too 
much is a burden and does not allow the organization 
to function properly. 

In the preceding chapter I indicated that adver- 
tising will staH a business. It will also maintam a 
business. The weakness or strength of niailgBsd^i^ 

idvertising i s at once e vident in thebu siiifiaaJtgelf , 
f or aavertism g i s inBrfHyTounclation. We see quite 
a differeni use ot advertismg when we consider the. 
manufacturer selling to the exclusive dealer. Here 
advertising is the f actor which amal gamates the work 
of two distinct an dstr^gly entrencnecrforms*oi busi- 
ness^ Un the one haha is the retail mercnant who 
values his personal reputation and standing in the 
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community in which he lives; on the other the 
manufacturer who is proud of the quality of the 
merchandise he makes and appreciates keenly his 
responsibility to the consumer. 

The manufacturer does not care to h ave th e 

identity ot nis goods lost in the ayeragej^Er's 

stock; the retailer dQ£ajlQt.wanl tn pi|tj^a 

rangement creative ability back of merchandise which 

M^^ daS'tMg 'sUppKed to hi^ trade, territor?)^ ^y n^Yu 

turerand ol hlS competitors^ 

/ort/^ I'iie manufacturer approaches the merchan t 

Bfl^''^ ^d explains that lie wants the sameT|Sg li 

qualiiy of service m plac ing his goods in the 

consumer's hands tJi at h^ him s'eJf jjujlHtrtheir 

and making . H e knows that the retailer c a^ 

takecaJ^STcerfam el ements of a c o mplete s ervice to 

t ^e consumer bette r and more economical ly tfian h e 

can. He must C QHy^'n^A fli^ y^tm1^|> l^jiaf Tip, f nn 

maintain a h ig^ n""^ity ''^'^ ^^y-p \\ p/^ggiKlo fr>i» |^jq^ 
(the retailer) to se rv e his co mmunity with the bes t 
«, ^ at the least cost to the consumer. 
/a^r£r« Cooneration of such sort cannot he. effftnti^H 
gss f^^ mumifacturer brings l^y th^ mer- 

s which are pro< 




hell 



iuce< 



aiii 



iiuH Con- 
iribiUe All 
PosiibU chan 

Hdp-4he m a national way most ecoi 

A^y ""^^«^ ^^^hp r^tflilpr n^ihg forth thi> bp^f pffnrf 
Push the of whichjie ai^c^ l^p ^^^W JiMttfBiLflffiB^ 

ancL takes advantage of the national selling 

h elp. th .t ..e ^a venJ Sg ■ — 

The manufacturer can afford space m nftlmi^**^* 
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nft^j]?""' "^^''^hi flff t^TY circulate in the retailer's 
t erritory, are the most valuable form of local ad vertis - 

ingi l^hfeTy^fl^""tRPtiirpir^s nntinnfll RfJvftrtigJTicr riniihlftg 

t hg val ue of the dealer^s local pubhcity when t he 
dealer men v^P« m hia lnr>i^l tiPwapanpra tlif> napon- 
ally advertised lines he carries e] 

i ^ la evident tkat a manufacturer can employ e x* 
pert illustrators and the best copy writers, and supp ly 
the dealer with a complete retail advertising^ service, 
plates or matrices readv Jor use in local newspajpers, 
at a cost which would be prohibitive to the deale r^ 
BopH ets, window cJisplava. and sales ideas are fur- 
^dhimattheminimumexpense. The local dealer 
can draw upon the manufacturer for the best adver- 
tising and merchandising talent* 

Unfortunately the exclusive dealer plan has been 

abused. Therefore many retailers hesitate to back 

an exclusive line with their own prestige 

tttfwi 7^ and hard work. They are right in this stand, 

Faa to Owe foY some manufacturers have used national 

8tm^ advertising as a bluff, piure and simple, to 
toRgbaU^s load dealers with their goods, and then fail 
to give them the right kind of advertising 
help. This condition is particularly to be regretted, 
Jjecause it takes so little money to cover the United 
States in national mediuma and so much can be done 
iLthe manufacturer acts in good faith and advertises 
tctiWroMae^tbe interest of the consumer. . ^ 

Th«B«-are a number of national.aBBjafiaatiqns 
aggregating less than $1004)00 a year. jrJUf^AIlfilluis. 
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the use of national mediums and collateral advertis- 
ing helps for the dealer. 

This is only one dollar per thousand popu- 
A^^ng ^<^> but it makes a wonderful showmg in 
by Dealers carefully Selected publications of general 
Uv wUh circulation. Dealers whose trade territory 
Ad^ng comprises 26,000 people find it profitable to 
spend from $25 to $50 annually onlocal news- 
papers, to connect up with this national advertising 
as it is the most influential kind of local advertising 
in their trade territory. 

n the national ad vertiser furnishes definite sale 
suggestions^ tne dealer will often spend m ore. As 
most dealers are committed to a certain amount of 
local advertising in any case, and since the exclusive 
sale of a high-class product is a trade-builder and is as 
profitable as anything they handle, it can be said truth- 
fully that local advertising which cooperates with 
national advertising more than doubles its own value. 

It is possible (it is being done every day) fo r 
national manufactu rers to word advertisement ip 



Drawing 



me 



ihkli'iUti^ 



Inouiriee will bring direct mail ^p^p l}ff>- These lett ers 
ViiZ w are the dealer's best weapon ot det'ekkj -^ 
^^^l^f^ ^Bgainst mail-order competitio n. They at 

tolAKol ran^ffi ppnpIP wIia ttipv hp f ruHiny wifli Jiia 



DmUts 



PnmriAtifnrs. pj^^ yiV^ liim at. o^nnQ^ fpy 
rftYITIg ^tl^"" Ti^i^iVnli'i' Rtfpnfmn 5^^ that hft Pftn yftt 

themJnta 
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!UiAb4K«there axe scattered throughout the United 
States dealers who are as good judges of national 
advertising campaigns as they are of merchandise. 
And the manufacturer who makes superior goods 
and supplements this work with a national adver- 
tising campaign which reflects the sincerity and 
honesty that goes into his merchandise will get the 
coop^^ration of intelligent dealers the minute his sales- 
men show them his national and local advertisingplans. 

Splliny yooHs fn one Hpfllpr in n mmTniini^Y Mffi^^^a 
particularly t n tliP iy|p|infpY»fiirPr nf hii^^-cfrRfJp Zpr, 

chandise. There are 559,000 families in the 

Qn«j5Lzer UnitednSt having incomes of $6,000 a 

i4pp«iZ* y^g^p Qp more. Their trade is worth while. 

toi£ckriU' The progressive dealer makes a bid for it 

E^i^iuX^y having the exclusive sale of high-grade, 

J^e nationaUy advertised goods which give him 

prestige and hioJid the trade of the wealthier 

families whose community pride makes them buy 

goods at home if the local dealer can give them the 

best quality. 

flusive (^ealer plan has been tried out by 

manufacturers nf fl^j^^pinhilps niflnng^finP silvPrwnrP, 

pamts, f umitur^^ , ki'tcheii cabineta^JSGages. candie s, 

unH fihnps. Evpn in a smq^H p}yn\ nnp pan nirlc (lyl^ 



bv notinff wi^do^ Hisn]a.v.s and the 

zme regj" 

le better magazines now refuse to carr y th e 
advertisiMof a manufaCTUi U' it ha'BW^e8^!BgT!88p8ra« 
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tion of local dealers, v "!**^" ^i" ti''*''^""' ^"npiWi " 

-^-^^censorship is winning the confidence of better 
MagoMines class dealers throughout the country, and 
£lJX &^^ manufacturers who have not yet taken 
Dealer by up national advertising assurance of success 

Cenaonng , ., i 

the when they do. 
^^^^'V The only ba sis for succeQ^fnl pxp1ii«iv^ 

high-dass manufacturer and a hi^ hnclass 

retftilftr. ftanh doing to fhf^ hftst nf liiq «>^ilitv f^ftji 

wlilc h he is £ 

[vertising, which is the cementing factor of this 
relationsiiip, often gets resiJts much greater than the 
financial outl 



to develop power in the same way a lever |dges. 
It brings out the lat ent foroi^ of ho^h TnfiTnifflf*tin;gr 

and retailer j 

*^^ "^^nilrr whn hais « ^l^ oice bet^f en 

TAe no g eneral advertising; g fl 4 o^^ equ ally £oq^ 
^Mw^^ ISSek e d by;,^a hrnnd ?^^ ffV'^^"^^y ^^^n^f.^^ 
turer Gets plan of general advertising will not hesitate. 

the Prefer- ^ ^ ' .L " ' i. " I' ' ■ ■ ' ' J ' j. 

ence wiih -But the man who makes a superior product 
Live DeaUra Qj^^ supplements his service to the consumer 
by national advertising and sales-building coopera- 
tion with dealers cannot afford to identify himself 
with a second-rate dealer, or to give the sale of his 
line to one who will not cooperate with him earnestly, 
vigorously, and honestly. 
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azi] 



^teworthy that-people jrho read gss^ertdjog^- 

tot find the goods advertised at an y 

local dealer^s are inclined to consider it a re- 



Hemdle fl cction up on t he deal er rather th an up on 
^a^d^ th^ manufacturer, 

R^fUeHon P roduc ers who advertise nationallsi^lipuld 
2iJ^ re main unrepre sented in a roTnTnn nity j gi t her 
^^HfliTl alj^y^^" incompetent or unsympathetic 
local representative to weake n their prest ige a ri d ipyf^ T 
the^stATidRrH nf sprvirp! jyhich t hey have es t ablished , 
«^. cooperative arrangement is impossible if eitner 
manufacturer or retailer is doing business on a price 
basis. Unless service to the consumer, which is 
nothing less than permanent satisfaction, is the goal 
of both manufacturer and dealer, this form of mer- 
chandising must fail. 

\t is not 5>1f/^ypfTiPr Ti#^Pflg|||^|fcAf the manufac - 
t urer use natJQnal Tne^ju pifir^^^^SrLaiii Lerritories 
he may use publications which cover them 
in jRtf- m a broad general way. For several years a 
TmSlfiw c®''*^ manuf actiu^r selling almost exclu- 
sively to dealers located within the State of 
Iowa has used three agricultural papers which cover 
Iowa. Daily papers published at wholesale markets 
are as competent as national magazines to reach in- 
fluential consumers and get the cooperation of local 
dealers within the territory which they cover. 

Ivcr- 




tising. but furnish the dealer with electrotypes, book - 
lets, mailing cards, form letters^ posters, hangers, win* 
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iiow displ ays, motion -picture aHjjij^?, premiimLS^ a nd 

nov elties. A tailor-to-the-trade establishment which 

:;:::;;;;:> buflt up . large buA,«s u. au, w.y 

Service spent about $100,000 for devices of this kind 

DealerB A^d put on a Campaign m five national 

''k ^ magazines, including a double-spread in the 

rf D^ereiu Saturday Evening Post^ without increasing 

their total annual advertising expenditure. 

Mailing cards and form letters were larg^elv repla ced 

byjQS^Q3[^J52^^ 

nime r amT dealer. The net result was morfiXOn- 
Silver effyp^ for the same money than thev had ever 
had, and t^^fiyefore morP Henlpr nnnp^rfltmn 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XV 

The campaigns of national advertisers who dis- 
tribute through exclusive dealers are the best material 
for the student. Manufacturers who use this method 
of distribution and dealers who coOperate with them 
will undoubtedly furnish information in detail to all 
who are entitled to it. 

Each campaign is individual and distinct, and has 
solved its various problems in its own way. 

To copy the campaign of another would defeat 
your purpose. 

The creators of new ideas and new ways of dressing 
up the old story make very good money. 



wi 



CHAPTER XVI 

TRADEBiABKS 

^ WANT to consider, first, what the trade- 
m ark is w orth to the consu mer. 
I can think of no real reason why the con* 
sumer should prefer goods which do not bear a trade- 
mark. He sometimes has a notion that they cost 
less than goods of equal merit which are sold under a 
trademark. But that wrong notion has been bred by 
a certain wasteful kind of advertising eflFort which 
aimed to develop a bargain-seeking class of buyers. 

Mi^rohanrlisP withniit p triulPTnRrlr \^\^ ^^j^^^ 

People who buy die ap things, or because they ar e 
so-called barga ins ^ are surely wasting their su bsfamce . 
The purchaser of a bargain assumes all responsibility 
as to the quality of the merchandise. So many of 
us are willing to do this because we do not realize 
how little our judgment of value is worth. 

Most of us are qualified to judge of the value of 

only the few lines of merchandise with which we have 

IP^ jr, had much experience. The highest salaried 

Ov>T men in large mercantile establishments are 
Judfmtni the buyers, but not until they have had 

^"^ years of seUij^^ e^cgOT^ce j?fS.,the^^en^ 
trusted with the responsibility of selecting from the 

170 
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mass of mixed quaKties that which is worthy. Much 
of the talk about the high cost of living is fathered 
by the flimsy, useless bargain which pleases for the 
moment but does not contribute at all to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the home. But the present-day 
consumer is beginning to demand utility in m$r- 
chandise . 

^ Som e retailers who will not handle goods bearing 
thrmanuKcturer's trademayk are sincere in this 

bSH^ to the m erchandiae,thfr °^^^ ^^*" authttity 

Manvfac- o f^thejr ow n endocSfillifiBt^ This seems to 

and Dealer vckQ One of the most cucouraging features 

'^^Mjnmer^^ modem business. It means that when 

the best retailers and'tEe be st ma nuiac - 

turers are both anim ated bx.a hiftETsense ot .ly- 

sponsibility to the consumer, a degree of intiinate 

coBtWfUlion'wili be'DOssible which the merchandising 

world nas not yet known. And the consumer will 

b^^QE^reby. 

has not yet occurred to most of us that a trade- 
mark adds to the value of merchandise in oiu* eyes. 
Persons who have declared that such was not the 
case have in the next breath admitted that the piano 
which they own would not be so valuable, even if 
they knew it to be the very same instrument, were the 
gold leaf which reproduces the trademark removed 
therefrom. 

g^P t-n-1-nar1r fiyn rfT^'^lHlitr The manu- 
facturer ^npw« liP miigf TT^f ke good on the standard 
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which he has established for his products and th e 
consumer actually enjoys more an d derives a greater 
satisfaction from an article tl? fi ffne pointj^ nf which 
he has been educated to appreciate, a n article from 
. which he has been taught to extract the lagBgt 
amount ofus^ulness^ 

Trademarked goods^ intelligently advertised, y ield 
thft mft^ufacturey a Iftryey return fo r hiy lft|)Qri ft"^ 

C ,_j ^^^ ^^ consumer lyaa mnn^y. 

PrMio The makerof acompetitive line of merchan - 

iJ^* dise must base liis seilinp priffl nn f h^ rngf nf 



J^^^ manufacture and di stribution. This price 
is unstable , its fluctuations depend upon 
t he aggressi veness or lack of intelligence of his com- 
petj |:Qra. ui yier sucn cgcumstances, ne cannot m- 
stitu te or maintain the economies which are possible 
wnien He can count on a stable priced no matter What 
~ms compet itors may o r jaay noLdo* 
'^iven a profit of 25 per cent, dn the selling price, 
grocers are glad to push goods sold under a well- 
advertised trademark. On unadvertised lines tiiey 
demand from 3S| to 100 per cent. The difference 
represents the cost of advertising to the manitfac- 
turer and leaves him an additional profit besides. 
Yet the article costs the consumer no more. Why? 
Because of the elimination of waste in gathering the 
raw materials, in the processes of manufacture, and 
in the distribution of the finished product. 

The advantages to the manufacturer of putting a 
trademark on his goods are so obvious that 1 can 
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t hink of no reason for his failing to do so e xcept t hat 

le wishes to escape r Pi^«>|pnnsihility fnr f,lipm- B2J)Ut- 

ting them out ynHpy fl. tirade name he re cognizes tEe 
principle that his own individuality is the basis upon 
which he must build th e largest p ossible influence 
With his fellow] 




dent give 






The 



It is not a physical or material quality, but 






Trademark a..gtate,.of joind W 

^J^^ faction. 

Fhave said that the trademark on mer- 
chandise invests it with added value in the purchas- 
er's mind; because we associate trademarks with the 
creation and maintenance of quality standards. 

But the worth of the trademark to the manu fac- 
turer lies in the fact that it ser ves as an a nchor for all 
creative sales wni'lr whiVli li#> ha^n pi^f, ftiit UX beEilf 
jrt that product . A trademark is the tangible thinj 
tE3 




■thr Tnfl.mifartnrf r tn tie to earh pifTfijaf 

merchandise t hat h^ makfts nr handing the preatifrft^ 

and confide nce whi ch his ability and integrity have 
won for him in the bnYipr'° rrxinA 

Mr. Edward S. Rogers, a prominent trademark 
lawyer of Chicago, states that the right to a trademark 

Do Nat ^^^s ^^* depend upon invention, discovery, 
md£ Your or registration; but upon priority of adop- 

Trademark . . i 11 . . 

Under a tion and use upon goods, and upon contm- 
Bushd y^y^ occupation of the market with goods 
bearing this mark. 
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This statement is interesting in that it implies an 
obligation on the part of the owner of a trademark 
to be aggressive in salesmanship, to dominate the 
market. He dare not assume that his trademark 
once established he can rest on his oars. If he pushes 
his product constantly, he may be able, later on, to 
reduce the price to the consumer. The resultant in- 
crease in volume would at least maintain the same 
net returns, if it did not actually increase his profits. 
The Ford Motor Company is a notable instance. 

The manufacturer who does not advertise cann ot 
take business from tne one wlio doe s. He may get 

....... some busmess. temnoranlv. bv pnce^uttip 

i^HZ^i^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^: ^Q'' ^^/"'ger margin, 

uM attempt to deliver to him business thathas 

Advertinng j^^^^ crcajea pv tne proaucer wno advertises. 

But manufacturers and dealers who do this can never 
succeed, save in the sense that piracy and highway 
robbery succeed. When business reaches a state wher e 
one man can acq uire the prop er ty o f another with- 
out a dequate compensation, and keep it, commer ce 
\ nn have sunk to a low level . Fortunately proof 
Is ali)undant that the merchant or manufacturer who 
possesses a franchise in the form of the good-will 
of the general public is stronger than any of the 
powers of pillage or thievery. 

Dealers and consumers hav e been eJIfifciltedto be- 
lieve that a lo wer price is a confession of jmenonty, 
andth at tlip yygj, f^f JthfiJadfifflOT ^"ppai'«'"T.'y paid 
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\em 



the T|nTi-fl/1vprtimnfr mftnnfiiptiirftr j^y^ j^im no J|fac* 

ticaJ adva ntage in the m arket. Th^ ly^nsnmpy is ^nt 
»y tne extra salftS CCBl or the in f ei^n^* gmlity 



ivertised lines^.^ 

»wever, a man takes up a line of business which 
has been established by a manufacturer using a trade- 
mark, and competes with him intelligently. 
Stranger the by advertising and straightforward sales 
^S^er ' work, the competition is a distinct benefit 
the Befufit to the original manufacturer, the dealer, and 
iwt the consumer. 

iKMfkeA The manuf actiu-er who lets his competi- 
ters muLu \m pnces loses nis sense of re spon - 
sibiUtv t o his custmil e^^nd pute la^eimu^n 
mediocrity, slovenliness, and carelessness. 

Legally the trademark must "mHicale with cer- 

ta inty the c ^^^^^^^^'^^ tm^n r>f tliP RrtiVlp f^ wEi ^ it 

18 affigff^ Th<>HpviVe or symbol has no value 

A^wt apart from the business itself. The courts 

have ru led that § tcadcwark cannot Jbi^^p- 

a rated, for a price^ f ropi the bu sii^es s of w h ich it i^ t h e 

vi sible sij 

I t is not ne cessaxy to r^ter % trademark. buUt 

In many foreign countries registration of the trade 



in many loreign countnes registrauon ot tne traae 
name gives the nglit oit owner ship to the one'maki'ng 



■^■v^..np. jy. .vH^^ Title to the business itDdtK 
right to use the trademark depend entirely upon pri- 
ority of use. 
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The la w of unfair competition has been the mqgt 
iluable protection that users of trade names have 



[t says ikai no on^ bk, the ngETto represent 



his goods to be the goods of another. 

T]i£,be5lLtrademark is an arbitrary or coined word 
which haa no'd^s^ripti ve quality in connectfonl^ 
the goods to be sold thereunder. It should be of such 
character that it can mean one thing and nothing else, 
both legally and practically. It is quite easy to in- 
vent a word which is easily pronounced but does not 
appear in the dictionary with a meaning which be- 
longs altogether to the goods on which it is placed. 
It is wiser not to advertise anything like " Michigan " 
celery, or "Minnesota" flour, as these are generic, 
descriptive terms and could be adopted by any one 
who wants to enter the same field. 

Before deciding upon a trademark it is best to get 
e xpert legkl assistanc e. There are^manv names j n 
which no exclusiv e right can be secur ed because they 
are descriptive, oFare otherwise legally objectionable, 
or cannot be protected because they have b een pr e- 
empted. 

Several la rge advertising campaigns ha ve b een 
held up, af terTEey have been launched, b ecause it wa s 

iai some oosc 



_^ acturer qomg a 

small local business haa prior ngnt to tli e use of tii e 
na me which ha d bee n selected for a trademark. 

Oneof the m ost valuable elements of the service of 
a natio n al advertising organizat ion is its ability to 
levise eflFective trademarks. Yearj 
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with trademarks | ]^Yf ^^"ffht thfim Trhi^re the abonh 
are which threaten the manufacturer who contem- 
ptates adopting a trade name and marketmg Hs wares 
under it". "* 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XVI 

For additional reading on trademarks, I refer the 
student to the following treatises : 

"Sebastian on Trade Marks/' "Paul on Trade 
Marks," "Hopkins on Trade Marks," and "Nins* 
Unfair Business Competition." 

"Good Will, Trade Marks, and Unfair Trading," 
by Edward S. Rogers (A. W. Shaw Company, 1914, 
Chicago), is a most interesting and exhaustive pres- 
entation of the whole subject. 

"Trademarks and Their Advertising," 1913, by 
Charles G. Phillips, president of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, 281 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, is a two-thousand word monograph crystaUizing 
the experience and convictions of one of our foremost 
trade-paper publishers. Mr. Phillips will send a copy 
to any reader of this book who requests it. 



CHAPTER XVn 

FRESTIOE-BUILDINO ADVERTISING 

EyPf;fiT «^ksTlg]| pjp>ffl ^)ifit fliPir wnrlr must 
he authoritative, i. e., i t must lead the bii^r 
to accept their lucigment as to what he had 
bgter j5uj:aJagtea^ his own beat. ^ 

ThM capable salesman knows more about the 



SaUitnan'i goods he sells than any buyer ca n possi bly 

Part tn^gZf^g^^mmmmmmmm^mmmmmmammmmmmmJkmfmmmmmmSmmmmmm^ 

iskina JsnowT Of course lie must also be 



EHdbliski no)snow._ Of coursc he must also be able to 
Prestige pj^u^e in the buyer that mental attitude 
which will afford him the greatest possible utility and 
satisfaction in his purchase. 

I have said before that the salesman who wishes 
to establish his position as an authority on his par- 
ticular line must not let his aim be too apparent, lest 
the buyer resent it. His prestige must be an out- 
growth of the buyer's satisfaction with the goods 
which he is accustomed to purchase on his recom- 
mendations. The most satisfactory customers are 
those who think they buy^ not those who know they 
have been sold. 

*estige is that oualitv which NuyMi^iilyj i In 
accept one's statements without queiBHR^IRsthe 
CTystallization of eamestTfallhful'work on the partbf 
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the prodiicer of thejtQodsjjQ realizing, the best quality 
for a fdyeBLjMltPOse andJfchcaaiiilEressing upon the 
PresHM P ^d of t he purchaser all t he po ssibilities ^ 
-ths^ usefdnesswhichthemerchandise"Wlp^sess 
o/ Ciia/»<y j for mm when it passes in to ms hands. 
^^^ Advertising builds prestige for the manu- 
facturer *ari Jgoo3^^wilI for all his products. 

Je say about i t, and to whom they say it. 
T he p restige of the political leader is £|ined by 
confid ently affirmjog and by continually emphasi zing 
^ to thegroupwhich looks to him as its leader 
Reiteration that he possesses certain qualities^ He may 
^^ ha^^FTEhem m common with many other per- 
sons, but the group does not realize that, 
because he is advertised, and the others are not. 

Politicians know very well that what is...said^out 
them and the manner of sa^ng. ijt mj^lts.uic^bly affect 
tlTFamount'of influence they have witk theiiLcamp 
followers. Both p raise and condemnation ma y A dd 
to prestige; but. na man can he laughed at. and hold 

a lovaTfol^ ^WTJ^f; 

We are respected as much for the enemies we make 

as for our friends. No one who needs the support of 

Preetige the public dare neglect the manner in which 

^^^JJ^f'^the story of his achievements, his move- 

tke Manner ments, his Opinions, and his ideas on certain 

m2J^ subjects is to be told to those whose appro- 

Your Story bation he would win. 

In many instances public service corporations 
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that are giving real service are unpopular because 
their officials have overlooked the fact that prestige 
can be gained by telling a story scientifically, i. e., 
an interesting and informative story which will, at the 
same time, create that apparently intangible but none 
the less real factor which is called "favorable public 
opinion." 

So often we have misimderstood the motives of 

public men who were discharging their duties f aith- 

jT^ fully. We have regarded their refusal to 

Price of talk about their work as proof that they were 

dishonest. Such a situation has usually been 

due to their misconception of what is true publicity. 

Many who were severely criticised while they lived 
have a high place in history, because the publicity 
given them by the historian has accomplished after 
death what a well-trained advertising man could have 
done when it would have been worth while. 

Those who knew intimately and came into per- 
sonal contact with ]VIr. Taft while he was President 
APoirded of the United States were sure of his sin- 
Irutatue cerity and his keen appreciation of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Taft is not our President now because he did 
not understand that it is not so much what one does 
as it is what is said abcnU what one does that adds to or 
takes from prestige. 

Some day some writer of history will find, perhaps 
in Mr. Taft's personal correspondence, or in the 
private papers of men who were close to him, proof 
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that he possessed qualities that would have gained 
abundant prestige for him during his term of office had 
we all been told about them in a simple, straight- 
forward, understandable way. Such a prestige might 
have been produced, I believe, that Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have risked opposing him. 

By neglecting to control the manner in which the 
story of his work was told, Mr. Taf t deprived himself 
of the prestige to which his work judged alone gave 
him dear title. 



Much of the present-day prestige ^^ ^^%m^^^ 



ti ngmsnea me n^^jhft payt they owe tn th^mpn 
who recounted the tale of theirdeecjg. Many 
Masters oTTEeTnaster artists of all time have lived 
Ma^ /^ and died poverty-stricken, because no con- 
Master tcmporancous historian interpreted their 
F^Jy work so that their f eUowmen could under- 
stand and appreciate it. Nor would most of 
us value these masterpieces to-day did not art dealers 
and collectors, by one means or another, constantly 
keep up our interest in them and direct our attention 
to points of excellence which must otherwise have es- 
caped us altogether. 

Th e man who is tn pr9fit by ^^^°^^^^^^^ pyocfi'go u^jpy 

y^' l egitimat elyat tach to his achievements nee ds 

Prestige- SOme one tn tell his storv foy ^^m . Unless 

St^^and SHeed he chance to be one of those few for- 

the Idling timatc men who are able both to do and to 

get the rest of us to appreciate what they do. 

It might be remarked in passing that the man or 



4i 
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woman who knows how to teach the many to valne 

his or her talent often gets a larger share of honor 

and glory than the public thinks is due. It is just 

at this point that most of us fail to reason accurately. 

Doctor Cook had ample publicity; but it won no 

prestige for him, because he gave us something which 

p^^ fell far short of what his publicity had led 

Without US to expect of him. Each year new names 

^^^^ and faces appear above the horizon which 

separates the ** unheard of" from those who have 

arrived" — ^and disappear; because they could not 

make good " on their publicity, or sustain the prestige 

which it would have created for them. There can be 

no permanent prestige imless the story fits the facts. 

Many will contend that there are more far-seeing 

statesmen than Theodore Roosevelt, that there are 

1^ -, .actresses whose work is truer than Sarah 

Prutipe- Bemhardt's has been, that Mary Garden 

*"^ cannot sing; but the fact is that large 

groups of people believe in each of them, and evidence 

that belief by continuing to give them their support. 

That is proof absolute that they "make good" on 

their publicity. 

It is only when the publicity has overstated or has 
been more liberally interpreted than it should have 
been that a sense of disappointment has resulted in 
connection with any one of those geniuses who 
possess so bountifully the knack of telling the story 
of what they do in just the way which insures them 
maximum pubUc appreciation. 
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The refl ^^ nf ^iai^^c q |^yH^ri^|v^«»i- :« *^ 

of responsibility which forces theqjii^Tnifa^turg ^ tn 

maintain f^ ^lyli qj^^iity^afflTir^jjjj^ The 

Penalty— Same t hing is true nf pnhlirijt y . Themanu- 

ciKS^ fft ^^rer who advertises that his go od s wil l 

represent a certain well-de^ned standard has 



pra cticahy discounted his note of han d wit h Ih&puB- 
lie. He has to make ffi^ d. 

Sometimes a manufacturer takes up general ad- 
vertising because he thinks he will make more money 

AdverHsi *^^* ^^Y^ *^d f or that rcasou only. As soon 
Makes the as he realizes that the advertising has com- 
Up to the quitted him to maintaining a certain standard 
^^^« with the public, he bestirs himself to im- 
prove his inside organization. Better mer- 
chandise is the result. The consumer gets the benefit. 
Other manufacturers have decided, after investi- 
gating the power of general publicity, to improve the 
quality of their merchandise before undertaking a 
general campaign. 

I know a man who considered the pros and cons 
a long while before he made up his mind to advertise. 
He knew that if he started it, he would have to keep 
up the quality, no matter what the raw materiab 
cost. And he was afraid he might not be able to 
increase the price to cover such a rise. That man is 
a national advertiser now. He found out that the 
confidence of the public (which advertising gets for 
him) is the best means of adjusting prices to the 
market conditions of raw materials. 
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Some years ago another manufacturer had to face 

a decided rise in the price of his raw material. His 

salesmen gave him to understand they could 

Rise in i^ot Sell goods at the price necessary to cover 

^]^f^*^this advance if the quality was not to be 

changed. He was tempted to use an inferior 

raw material, or to cancel his advertising for the 

year. 

Instead, he went to the consumer and the dealer 
and explained that in order to keep up his quality 
he was obliged to increase the price. By inference he 
created the impression that competitors who did not 
do likewise must be using a poorer quality of raw 
material. This publicity strengthened the bonds 
of confidence between his brand and dealers and con- 
sumers; he increased his advertising appropriation, 
and the net result was the best year he ever had. 

me mber that it can buil d for h im, if he co- 
Brings the operatcs^with it^a ju:estige ^imch wil l give 
^^Vue^ him^~the balance of power whfiJL buyers 

hesitateTBecause everything else is e qual. 
Ceruinry aoaavertta, whV Aow,:.teii^- 
n?f Of Mnducfihg his. T)usiaes§. th at he values th e 
quality of its prestig e, more readily get s the c o- 
Tfpefation* o f pubhshers who beheve that admis - 
sion to ?>i^ir rv^lnmnj^ hAqtnwfl npnn f >i#> ar1vPj|^,]gy^^ 

t he pre stig e which the pu blication has_ with its 
readers. 

An i^rlypirfrispr whn wins f^st the confidence an d 
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support of the leaders of the g ro up to wTii>|] |ip ^?^t^^ 

to sell is wise. He is realizing on their prestige, which, 

will readily be admitted, is a force quite separate 

BuUding ^^^ ^^ inherent value of the merchandise 

Prestige on he oflfers or the salesmanship he uses in pre- 

PresHge , . 

sentmg it. 

vertiser who uses them in exact proportion to th e 
reader's Cbnhdence in thgjtdyertisement pages as a 




TE^ advertising of one firm hs^s. mnr^ pr^^tiffP ^ jiAii 

that of another for exactly thp Rfin^ ^ reason. 

Prestige rests upon f^nnfiHeT^ee.^ and confidence is 
publicity, the fou nd ation of w hich is satisfactio n. 

le creati o n of prestige shox^j^Bft ^e aim of every 
a dvertiser. It th^^tis r!nnsftrvfl.tJ9n of power a n d 
eli minatio n of ^wastei 

a market amo ng t hose who positively e njoy p osagss- 
ing thi ngs which, their leAS ■fo^""^^^ nfiig^- 
Substantiai bors have not the means toiuy. Dealers in 
"^^wm"*^ antiques, small exclusive shops that are sup- 
SnobbUhr . posed to be patronized only by the socially 
elect, freak restaurants and summer and 
winter resorts often get business by an appeal to snob- 
bishness. 

This might be mistaken for prestige-building. It 
is notr T^ashions, fads, and fancies come and gitTcon- 
stantly. The man who elects to make a living by 
catering to them leads a precarious existence. 
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Of course there are many people who need not con- 
sider the cost of gratifying a desire. They are willing 
j^ to pay for the pleasure of dealing with per- 

Price of SOUS of refinement and culture. They are 

^"^'^"^ willing to pay for knowing they are not 
going to be thrown in contact with objectionable 
persons. They are willing to pay for their confidence 
in the merchandise they buy, although they may not 
be conscious that they are paying so much for mer- 
chandise and so much for confidence. 

The practice of institutions which have been es- 
tablished by the use of prestige-building salesman- 
ship and advertising is to reduce their prices to a 
point where no customer need pay more than he 
would elsewhere for the same service. Then the pres- 
tige of the business, which undoubtedly is an element 
of the purchaser's satisfaction, is service plus. 

c ause its cu stomersjgill jay rnckr^ Pr estige i s bu si- 
ness life insurance. 
df^^ The patrons of certain dealers in musical 
instruments, jewehy, and art objects, and of 
certain tailoring and dressmaking establishments in- 
sist they get full value for every dollar they spend, 
quite apart from the question of the prestige of the 
house from which they are buying. Competitors 
have their groups of customers who are equally sure 
that they get full value in the merchandise of stores 
which sell lower-priced lines. 
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[eshe get it as an additioiiaLsatufaQtion? 



o ld stoiy, "How can you t ell jtjie flifffrA"^^ ^^^^ify" 
a mu shroom and a toadstool?'" 

A bu siness is decidedly in dan ger when custome rs 
who kave unhmited means leave it f or compeiit ors 
whose prices are lowey, 

A waiting-list would seem to be the only positive 
insurance which a business that depends altogether 
upon prestige may have. 

Saps: ^ The dividing line between the house which 
**^««**' charges for prestige and the house which 

Divides gives full value in service cannot be deter- 
tmd Tn!e'* ^^^^^ ^y consulting the customers of either 
or both houses, for there will be radical dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Whena lawyer has more possible clientsthanhe can 
take care of, when a physician's reception-room is 
crowded with peoplewaitingtheirtum,whenmotorcars 
havetobe ordered several months in advance, it maybe 
assumed that the high price is justified by the service. 

But that business is doomed whose customers, 
having ample means to pay the highest prices, go else- 
where believing they are getting the same value for less 
money. And the management usually wakes up too 
late to reestablish the business on a sound servicebasis. 

REFEBENCES ON CHAPTER XVH 

Lord Rosebery's "Napoleon, the Last Phase," 
1900 (Harper & Brothers, New York), detailing 
Napoleon's life after he reached St. Helena. 
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"The Greatness and Decline of Rome," 1907-1909 
(W. Heinemann, London), by Guglielmo Ferrero. 

William HicklingPrescott's "The Conquestof Mex- 
ico," 1909 (E. P. Dutton & Company, New York). 

These books are as fascinating as modem fiction: 
they tell of men who believed in and attempted to 
create prestige for themselves. They trace clearly 
the effect of ideas dominating the group consciousness 
in the history of nations. They show how real leaders 
of men have always striven to sway the minds and 
especially the emotions of the people whose confidence 
gave them their power. They show clearly the diffi- 
culty of the historian in separating fiction and fact, 
because leaders of people have always been more con- 
cerned as to how the story of what they were doing 
was told the people than in the story itself. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN SALESMEN AND ADVEBTIS- 
ING — ^SALESmiAN, THE CLOSER — ^ADVERTISINQ, 

THE MISSIONARY 

A DVERT ISING b ecomes a significant element 
/A of salesmanship when the salesman perceives 
•^ -^ its power to implant the buying imp uls e in the 
minds oTprospe cti ve custo iofiia^ Then he can devote 
to closing sales the time and energy he had been put- 
ting into stimulating them. A worth-w hile sales - 
man's time is valuable^ and should not be fritt ered 
a way on w ork that could be jIoheTBy . advertiSIPS- 
A salesman should be a closer, not a missionao^ 

ibiV erSsing serves the salesman by putting the 
dealer m the moat f^y^f^hle TTiPntA] ftttit ude befor e 
he calls. The dealer soon discovers that 



Creating -^^ 



the Buying advertising serves hiin^^ too^ by c ontinuall y 
It follows that advertising cannot be comp le t ely 

co mpetent unless it h^s the flAl<*.QmAn'.q nnnfiHffl^^m-. 

oDer ation. __ 

\% most successful salesman uses advertising in 
selling goods, just as the factory superinten dent uses 
fnndpi^ j^yh^nAiy y[\ mnmifiititiinng gnnni 
It may seem strange, therefore, that it should ever 

189 
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be difficult to get a salesman to cooperate with the 
advertising of the institution which he represents. 
Tfam Salesmen really sell ideas. Xiye sale takes 
*^* place in tiie buyer's imn d when he lets lES* 
salesm an's idea supplant his own^ 

If^gmpn nr^ lii^^fin hp>inprs and must themselvcs 
\old on new ideas to replace the o ld ones. Soior 
the past ten years my work has been largely selling 
to salesmen who were already doing a good business 
the idea of coSperation with advertising. 

FiretjL it is necessary to convince the salesman that 

by coop erati ng with the advertising he can so Tamely 

increase his sales that his net personal m- 

ine(yme come wiUJpe^largftTi although mmpiitedoaj 
for the smaller percentage of direct return to him on 

■ the amount of his sales. 

Advertising i s right only when it serv es the con- 

sum'er.!^ Person al salesmanship can be ^permaflBtait 

Service onl^ when it suryiygg Ihft- »«ieJgst.**'Tjo 

iothe manufacturing institution or retail store 

— iAe can advertise and pay its salesmen the same 

Xadof ^^^ P®^ dollar of actual sales without in- 

Both creasing the burden to the consumer. If th e 

^^^ ■Q.y.^salesman is nuttinff m f ull time ja nd con- 

manektp centrating on his work, it is comparatively 

easy to convince him that more competent tools 

ffiean larger aggre gate sales. He cannot make ad- 

vertising c ount for him imtil he unde rstands whaOt 

r y is, and what are the purposes of the campaign 

of which his work is a part. • 
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The sa lesman who scorns the assistance of adver- 
tising, if he IS to be consislenTTshourcr refuse lo iise 

^ the m"SnrtFe"telegraph. and tEe telephone. 

Sdeamin Because tlie cost of these three agencies. 
Medieval which multiply so many times the possible 
^^"^ number of buyers within his territory, must 
be charged to the selling appropriation. 

There are 92,919 commercial travelers in the United 
States, and 611,139 retail salesmen. Most of these 
Redact '''04,058 men and women are distributing 
the SeUing merchandise to the consumer more economi- 
caUy than he could be served by any other 
means. There are also 317,811 agents and peddlers. 
It may safely be said that no agent or peddler de- 
livers goods to the consimier at less than double the 
price he has paid for them. No advertised line that 
I know of, sold through a local dealer, bears anything 
like such a selling cost. 

The commercial traveler and the retail 

Utilizing « *^**'"'^'"'"'"""*'""T"nn***"f"'''>vB««HBv^MMMiv«HHM*.-->«MpMi» 

the Modern salesman niiiat dt ^me wnetner mey wm o e 

MoMnery peddlcrs and do practicallv all the work of 

'^ "^ selling, or whether they wiU be salesmen g 

t he true sense of the word, cooperating with a l l thos e 

forces wliich mea n volume of b usiness and are mo st 

^ ^ ^ . . economical and service able to the consumer. 

and Seiiir^ 1 have often said that the first manufac- 

More than ^^^^^ ^^ ^ Competitive line who advertises can 

SalesTnan- market his product by means of advertising 

* *^ and the best type of salesmanship, pay his 

salesmen better salariesthan hiscompetitorscan afford 
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to pay their men, and keep his total appropriation 
for advertising and salesmanship within the figure 
which previously had been sufficient for personal 
salesmanship only. 

This statement has been proved to be true for 
many lines, notably ready-made clothing. The 
clothing manufacturer did not advertise to the con- 
sumer at all twenty years ago. The best houses 
pay their salesmen S to 4 per cent, on their total 
sales. The advertising appropriation is generally less 
than this. It would not pay a salesman who handles 
a well-advertised line at 3 per cent, to exchange 
it for an unadvertised line at 10 per cent. With 
advertising, his volume of sales goes up immediately, 
and the conditions of work are more pleasant. 

Salesmen for a certain manufacturer which adver- 



•••»«•»» *« . 



tises nationally to the consumer but' distributes 

'y^ t ErouiG^Ti the lo cal dealer stop at the Best 

Salesman hotels whercver they go, carry a cacker 

Bigger wnosc Salary and expenses must come out 

^"^ ofjhejr^salea. and armngft in g.dvanc e fo r 

customers within a radius of eightv "i flllys to cg^l on 
them on s pecific davs ^ y^Hpffiny twn Tiniirg Q^ d^Slip 
each customer. They get these customers together 
m the evening for a conference and general coopera- 
tive discussion of trade-building plans in which all 
are interested. Under the old regime, the salesmen 
had to pack and unpack their sample trunks, and 
could not cover nearly so large a territory. Result: 
their total sales were much less. 
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A commercial traveler who understands thoroug hly 
that Ills salary and expen^ s^^B^omeout oi 
goods he sells will take advantage of every foiFce 
which will help him get the same result at less cost 
to the dealer and consequently to the consumer, lie 
Icnowflai least he can know if he investigates) thatTn^ 
telllgeftfaavertising does work that he must offiefwSe 
gerf orm^^ and jipeslt at less CQSt%, A retail sales inan 
ought to begla d topushadvertised lines^forby so doin g 
he is rijlAd^hng the consumer the lar gest amoimt of ser- 
vice, and making himself more nearTy indispensaBle. 
inere are to-day a number of large mercantilS 
establishments which must adopt another method 
of dealing with their salesmen, or — ^have no 
Advei^ng chance at aU twenty years from now. Un- 
Insurance less they soon perceive that scientific adver- 
the Future tising saves money, young merchants who do 
are going to crowd them out. 
T here are wholesale grocers who permit tJheir^ales- 
m en to qu ote cut prices on staples, and then measure 
their value to the house by the amount of 
J^£ae ^;^nd£r^eVW sold on wUct ex5r- 

c!u^rS ETEa nt £rQfits^YeJ?£eajDaade, ^tiis.irac- 

tnik the tjce f osters a mercha ndising condition which 

ifn^^T^ is j ust about as bad as It could be.' TE e retail 

sta^to grocer ought to respect the wholesalers 

Standards Salesman; he ou^t to realize that this man 

iSuOer -25?- ^^ — immense help to him in buildmg 

a bus iness. _The groc er sh ould be^sold'^ 

co8peratio Ti| ftTirf t^mf}it hi^w to explain to his trade 
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fliftf Tifq servjye is vmSi the diflFerence between^the 
cost a nd the, retai l price of his ware s. The handling 
of ^^ertised st^ofcai^jpgtailers fosters, isuoh ajda- 
t ion; b ut the salesman or jobber who confuses the 

TPfAJlpy Apd d^trpya hja mnrep tiop of values 1^ a 
f orce that pulls in the oppogite direction and is de- 
moralizuig,^ '^*** 

^]he commercial traveler wh o rep resents an adve r- 
tiyd lini> and tl^g ffttAil sal ei^qian who talks to' th e 
* r.r ., ronaiimpi^ aOTgy* thp> poiintpr have a chance 

Salesman's t o study the buvgy at close rang fi ar^ to 

f^lueofo Hit a<iapt their^merdiandis^ to his dQSJX^.iUul 

Trade to^ jjeejd s. Oif ihe^tw o the c ommercial traveler 

should have the broader outlook. He should 

be able t6 ta lF'hot ^Ty to tne merohant b ut to h is 

clerks, from their onm siarvd yointy which is that ofthe 

inan who purchase s gpo ds^ to spII fl,g ftin. He mu st 

alsoT'convmce th em from t he standpoint of the con- 

jBugjer. 

In Chapter IV I have outlined the advantages to 
the individual of being a member of various groups. 
There is also this: that the leaders of the various 
groups to which you belong, by reason of the obliga- 
tions of their office, relieve you of various duties, and 
much planning and organizing. 

Just here I want to point out that the man who co- 
operates is constantly educating within himself the 
highest type of individuality. We all know the man 
who, as a you^^gster, went into a large business house 
and did willingly and cheerfully everything he was 
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asked to do; until it became a matter of habit to give 
him the first opportmiity to handle whatever new re- 
sponsibilities arose as the business grew. This type 
of man rises to the head of an institution as inevita- 
bly as cream comes to the top of milk. His ability 
to assume and make good on the varied tasks en- 
trusted to him gives him a broad grasp of the business 
as a whole and develops individual competency and 
the sense of power which is the product of responsi- 
bility. 
The word resEpnsible. jeally means "abili ty ^ o 

r eSp>Ond, " jvhjcb ^'^ abmit ^« fm#> a rl^^finifmT^ ^f **j^ 

Responn^ Operation/' as could hfi framfid, .JT^SJP^- 
hauy-Co' s on who cultivates the ability to respOTig^ 
^^^^ *^ gonstantly exercising those quahties which 
characterize the best type of man])Qod. I would 
(jfUftlUy this slafement only thus far — ^that such a 
man must test what he does by this one query: 
'^Does the business I am engaged in and the work 
I am doing in connection with it give the con- 
sumer the best service which he or she can possibly 
obtain?" 

Advertising flourish es whe re cooperation is under- 
rtood* fthd pr acfised . A baseBall team" win fiave 
better catSiers, more wonderful pitchers, more re- 
markable basemen and fielders if each member of the 
team positively desires each one of his fellow players 
to perform brilUantly, to excel. 

ThereflfiXJiDon the man who practises cooperation 
es him a better man; it enlarges his individual 
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powers, J^ inafilfl [n ^lii* minHa nf hjs assoc i ates t he 

iHar 9f I'tf^ipTftdtYi ^"^ assu ring jiim of their support 

jf^ ^^ when he needs it, CoC perat ion reduces the 

Bound cost of production. By elevating the stan3- 

Than You ^^ Set for all — ^becausc that standard con- 

^^^I^J^ stantly embodies the best thought of each 

How Much individual member of the organization — co- 
^ operation improves the quaUty of the joint 

product of all the members of that organization. 

BEFEBENCES ON CHAPTER XVIU 
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CHAPTER XIX 

PRICE ICAINTENANCE 

WE CAN best approach a consideration of 
price ni^iiitenance by reviewing the^fol- 
towing points: 

(1) The one-price sjgtem builds bnsia.ess for the 
rt^^jler. It serves the buyer best, by saving time 
which he must otherwise spend in bargaining. It 
conserves the selling energy of the salesmen who must 
concentrate on demonstrating the specific value to the 
consumer of the goods offered for sale. 

(2) Mnil ' Ord r r hini nnei is possible only, because 
prices can bejjggfl? ^od yast. editions of catalpgues 
Printed and e)ctenaiv(^ly (^ji^y^fttedt. Consider the 
confusion, loss of time, and congestion which would 
be inevitable were any time devoted to writing letters 
to ask for prices or to haggle over charges ! 

facturer> Ijkes the one-price plan because it insures 
him a profit. In fact, this price argument is the basis 
of the abuse of the exclusive dealer idea. Many 
manufacturers put in time selling the dealer which 
could be spent more profitably upon the consumer. 
Many retailers load up with exclusive lines; whereas 

107 
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a keener appreciation of the value of service in the dis^ 
trihviion of staples would have been more valuable 
to the consumer, and, therefore, more profitable to 
the dealer. 

Producin g a staple and advertising, and .distri|>- 

uting it througK every possible chann el is theb ig- 

ThB gcst thin g a manufacturer can d^^ It calls 

Field ^ for more kinds of ability than any other 
AooompfwA-kind of commercial effort. It is no task for 

^"^^ the quitter, the faint-hearted, or the **piker.'* 
The results it gets are princely in scope and splendor. 

Giv^p an article of merit and a fair price (which 
means a margin of profit for all who assist in ge tting 
loetting the maximum distribution for it), an ade - 
the "^wp'quate national adverBsing campaign wilTso 
entrench'oine.manufactujDBrls. position that a co mpeli - 
"^rwho makes egually worthy merchandise must spend 
many times as much for advertising in order ev£P 
C^divide the field with him. 

T^ip^ f»ntt jng hy rptailpra n^liat be foufrht OU the^ 

theory that t he man ufacturer, who creates and cap- 
tfols thf ma,rVpt ^^^ ^is own XQ^/^*?-^.^^ . best serye^ 
Hke consum^. 

■^Retailers, who TT]ak^ l<>flr | er« of advertised goodg 
1^ cutt ing the price will eventually sub stitats^o jjie 
^^p\^t of both m"fl.n'i^yf^.pturer and consumer. 
/ 7 ,3ptfortunate^ the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been ruling against the manufacturer who 
wants to put a fixed reselling price on his merchan- 
dise. Some lawyers believe that the fact that a man 
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can control the use of his name and can prevent others 
from selling goods which purport to be his will even- 
tually find legal expression in a decision 
preme Court which wiU give o wners of trademarks the 
P^^Jl^ right to determine the price the consumer 
shall pay for goods bearing that trade name. 
Present rulings proceed upon the assumption that the 
man who buys and pays for an article owns it ab - y 
X solutely a nd can give it away or seUitior any price ^ 
he sees fit to pTaceTip'on it. 

There are t wo waysj)f handhng p rice-c utting^ 
staple, trademarted products which all manufactur- 
Two Ways ers agre e are r^Aaonable: 
ofMaiiV' (l) Moral suasion. I could cite many' in- 
Price— £otA stances where a salesman has mduced a 
Eiffectwe dealer to give up price-cutting on his prod- 
uct. Each dealer promises to quit if t^LfiJ^thfii^Upll- 
Dealers are in business for the money there is in it. 
I f pnce-cu tting does aot bring iradfi .Jffihich .^uys 
ot her go ods j\^ a profit, ^^^ ri^oi^r aruyx\ thro^^ ^t 

the^ article hft h flifl bPf^ nittiVg ?^^ onKof Unt^c a^ fffllT- 
pAfifiV^ pjfiVlo The manufacturer who created and 
d eveloped th e market loses; andjthe consun^Qj: loses. 

8£s^ngjjp o^ree not to ^^flLJbut a mamifacturoiL^fliX 
gg^n refus e to sell to a distiibutpt . witho ut givi ng 
AUe to anyjxa&ottv -— 

Pri^ The advantages of price maintenance are so 
^f*^^ universally conceded and the evils of price- 
cutting so generally condemned that salesmen should 
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be selected with direct regard to their ability to put 
a stop to the latter in the territory which is assigned 
them. 
When dealers, are fully conscious of the power of 

..Kill »•" ^•—- •«*ai»«»^. ««■• . _ «,, .—. TO^M>^<M^^^ 

a trade-building advertising campaign to locate new 
buyerslor ad VCTtised^stapJes they will not be so prone 
t?c ut on them ^_^ "^ 

A salesman who comes to the dealer with sugges- 
tions. plansTahJ me thods fnv ii^prpflfiTnpTiig t^nqjjj'^^q 

t?Y fiO^P^^"^^"ff ^'^^ ^^^ mftn]jfp.cturer*s advertisin| 
p ji^ns (which means new bu s iness ^ or l^ntji Tigj^^fe^^- 
turer and dealer) can easily convince him of the f ollv 

of diverti ng fiP Pg^^Q^^l^'sbp^ A^manA^ tr^r* o Kfflo tJlTlfii 

For each buyer who knows the value of a piece of 
merchandise and would be tempted -b^a c ut p rice 
there are twen ty frospectives wjbp, have been almo gt 
convinced bjLJJi.e.^adYprti.sing and uppd . only^Jhe 
d ealer's invitation to buv and assur^Qpe of. quality 

to clos e Jhe «^^^ ^^ ^ p^-nfit 

Cutting the, price ..to,, these. jptiQSpecti.Y§§_Bjay 
* * qweey"" the sale altogether l^y sugge sting ipfprior 
^ ^ » • q"*»liW| Yi^flt litilp is gained by enlarging 
to One the market among those who are already 
nl^oy coiivinced of the value of the article is more 
Confidence than offset by the loss of confidence among 
^^ those not yet sold and the certain curtail- 
ment of distribution by dealers who will put imder 
the coimter goods that are sold at cut prices elsewhere, 
and only supply them upon positive demand. 
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Retail me rchajite Vagso^ . hcuxw^.JKhsimJJie 

eff ects j )f priceHcutting are. Sometimes retail grocers 
lave met department store price-cutting at the 
instigation of the secretary of their local organiza- 
tion, who keeps them informed of exactly what is 
being done. The department store has to make a 
profit, and wiU stop cuttmg when there is nothing to 
be gained by it. 

It is comm only believed that the grocery section 

of a department store is only a Hait to gejt tradfij&to 

J he store. It is n oteworthy, in this con- 

StfnL necti on. that to.reaieL fHe'^ffrno^V "^^tjt? 

/t /« . o ne mu st usually pass throughL other de- 

""'^"^ p^ments where profitable W-^at- 

tractively displayed. Many successful retail grocers 

meet the situation squarely by selling customers on 

the value of their service, and by convincing them 

that a reasonable profit on dependable merchandise 

is just. 

Some years ago there was considerable talk abou t 
the naanufact ur^advertlatfig to the consumer, ther e- 
by creatm^ a consumer demand whicK would Jforce 



the rdail&r to handle his goods. I n many ii^stain ^rea 
ti lls policy has ^tppay^ntlv woy^ed. Wherever such 
is the case, there exists an opportunity for a com- 
peting product of equal merit to supplant the present 
leader, if the manufacturer will work out a scientific 
plan of advertising to the consumer, sell to the logical 
distributors, and give each link of the distributive 
chain a reasonable profit. 



Coercion 
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To one dealer who can be coer€eckb37.4ftd32:6Cti^uig 
wni5i creates a consumer den^nd there are tw enty 

Pernuuian ^feSU?*? ^® COflvinced that in the "almos t 
persua ded ' '_ consumer there is a chance for 
manufacturer and dealer to co( 5perat e _an d 
build business f or eacljLflthpr. 

The salesman who^Us on the dealer can say truth- 
funy that he is not interestedf m the sales the deSl er 
is f orced to make through advertising. His howi^ is 
Doimd ultimately to get the business of the co nsum er 

^ps advertisea goods 



wnjjjmijegkjfte sioTeZEIial 

iui/| rpfiiflP i^ fi-o/i^ of fi.^ o^/^i-o n^h;nh Af^^ not. This 

salesman can say that he is not sent out to get the 
business that is the result of advertising demand, but 
to get new business by showing the dealer how to 
make sales which have been started and partially de- 
veloped by advertising. 
The dealer who understands the power of adv er- 



t ising will noi be a price-cut ter, n e win pe a con- 
Q^rvsyipnJQf nnt fl pirate: and Will push his busi- 
ness on service lines; for service brin gs him the 




No adve j Ttising and selling campaign of nationa l 
scope can oe consider ed complete or iikeiv perm a- 

leadingjstaple. pf its cla ss unless th^ price of th e ar- 
ticle to the consume^ hflfj bf**" ^Tfld juntly 

[erchandise ofu niversal distribution should be 
priced low, for two reasons: 
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(1) ^^fifflilf" *^'' "°*'""°'"> ^* 
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be expected unless they get maximum v 
money. 

fgi '^jjlft pnst, HoiPfi not measure the value of goods 
to people who hg^Yejooney enough to gratify ^eir 
desire s, a low price rln^a #>Ti1ftrpf#> flip mji^]^pf^ nf any 

produ ct by bringing it within the reach of the larg^t 

number of people. It ^^(f frvrtifies the m anufactur er 

agamst future cofeipetitjo n. P ersistent adver tising 

supplemented by shr ewd, compe tent salesmanship 

will hold a market once pr eSmptpd. 

T^y? Because good advertising is the cheapest 

salesmanship: because the skilful advertiser 

Vr. can p ay Jlip Viighpst giilRriPfi for . the .h£gt 

^'^ s alesm en, and still keep his total selling 

costjindfx that nf iua jcompetitoi^. 

Goods marketed through all channels of distri bu- 
ti on u se advertising in the largest way, to bene fit 
AdM>ertiMna^ ^^ cousumer, the advert iser, and all in- 

—ihe termediaries in the plan 

8irong6sl 



of distribution. 



jSyof Goods become stapl es and the cost olmovi n j 

Price Main- them is diminished to the least figur e. They 

actually pay oest every one who touches 

them. They are sold at a low price, to get the wid- 



est maA^JjbuFB^ 

those whose s ervicf^g arf PPfi^^ ^^ £P^^ ^^ftTTVj^hg 

uate distribution. This is the ideal condition. 

e lower the price to £E e ultimate consun a er, th e 
le ss trouble the mahutacture ^ wjj\[ }iavp wifli npW. 
cutting^ the wider w^l be l;iis market, and the more 
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iiV^iy ti^ wi|] ^A f^ ffltflhliflh T i ii Ti Bulf p r iii m i umtiir in 
it. JHe must remember, though, that the laborer is 
worthy of hisTiIre, that staT)TFc6ndi£i6ns "ihusTHbe 
JQstered , and that price maintenance is the inoCher 

and fujthcr of atohility- "'"^^ 

It cannot be out of place to close this chapter with 
the statement that a m^y^ prt^y^y who ^ir tnltf Pr^^^^ 
an article of merit and plans a comprehensive me r- 
chandising and seiiing campaign, tlie objective point 
of which i s the conn dence and convenienc e of the co n- 
s umer , create s a stap le in everj^ sense of the wo rd> 

A well -ad vertise d pyftHnpf inwprg n]|^i;;> ve ita ^ ^ jgpi- 
petitors in t he pub lic mind, th ough i t yav be no m9re 
deserving . It has achieved distinction a nd acquir ed 

t he COnsi iTT^P^f^ prpfprpnrJR. '^^f JnftFf f ff " f^in± art 

a_ certain kng^ro.dejaaa<L. This insures better qual- 
ity for thy gyBsiimpr. Al l this because he and she, 
tEe consumers, put their trust m jJ ie m anufactur er's 
trademarks P rice maintenance is the manufact urer's 
duty to protect the businessn^ialscreaieJ, 
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CHAPTER XX 



ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITIES 



THE w^^rf ^ "opp ortunity** suggests a human 
being at once. . ^jpiagLnation is^ the key of 
o pport unitY^ To man only is it given tLe 
power first to project a mental pictiu*e of a possibility, 
and then to transform it into an actuaUty. 

^t th at has found exp ress ion i n 
gnysicaijy%por, wgrPTOfflSUt thougnt will alway s 
l ; )e me nml apj tif ve to pay a heavy tribute to fup er- 
vision. Thought which dQCSjaotfindooncrete form 

'^"^^ liTifP bf^tiY^fyn siirpftfis g!nf^_^^ S O th in 

thftt ^ manJias-jto ^ ]i;|eep two thoughts constantl y 
mjuind- O ne is to know w h«^ h^ p^n Hn |)gjKtpT 
than other people. The other is to know how to 
impress people that are in the market for the kind 
of ability he possesses that he can and will deliver 
without friction with other people who are selling their 
services to the same buyers. He must know what 
he knows and know how to cooperate in rendering 
service. 

First, let me emphasize the fact that there is nothing 
mysterious or strange about the business activities 
w hipk oi*^ ^Yt' ^ hy the word **ad v^y*^^i«\ify " 
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Young men who want to study advertising often 
come to me for advice. A little questioning makes it 

AdverHn P^^^^ *^** *^^y think advertising is a marion- 
a Serious ettc show sort of thing, operated in some 
Bunness g^yange fashion by wires and hands not seen, 
and speaking a lingo all its own, a magic formula for 
making money rapidly— something which can be ac- 
quired in much the same way that we learn the multi- 
plication table. 

The big field of adyertising_is its appli catio n to 
ordinary eve ryday business. The_ business of £^^^ 
ducmg, naarketm grand uSlng advertising space does 

^^n^ l i r ff Yft r^"^ i^ mds^tgl fnt ntrn ?^^npnf!f l>ut 
the big opportunity in advertising lies outside what 
is commonly known as the advertising business— 
for the next ten years. The Jeep to sn i/yvLn^ fnr fjf^^ 
man whoq*^ '^^^ pflpitAl la brainy ^nd energy 

of the p^ ci p les of advertising to 
[ mary everyday business. 

jPifrfi are HfYfral ^intinrt tvnff^ nf flriYprtisinr 



rcmi 



produces advertising space . It happens that he is 
raiieiy the best judge of its value to the advertiser; 
The for he is primarily an organizer and execu- 
Publuher ^^y^ The bcst publisher is the man w ho 
knows best how to get and hold subscrib ers. "T^'he 
men who own street ra ilway advertising and ^bill- 
pSsting privileges, painted bulletins and wall space. 



and electric signs, are concemea largely witn leases 
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and w ith details incident to KniMing miA niftiT^fflfniiigr 
a plant. 

2. The advertising aglicitor w ho r epreg^nta the 
pubhshgLafldJ2lfl^tg wner must possess marked jsalgs 

j^ ability . The adv^^i«ing ^nlipitnr nf twfpfy 

AdoertuinifyeBLrs ago did not at all resemble the man 
TOO do es this work to^y . Business pfflt 
no longer need ioTe ^persuaded to adverfa e, _Adve r^ 
tasijag IS not on trial no w. Each ad vertising me dium 
Jiaa won its own place in econ omical merchanHig^jufr- 
C^tract-getters are constantly being replaced by 
men who know the characteristics of the groups of 
people reached by the mediums they represent, and 
who can advise how best to use the space they sell. 
The ideal representative advises against the use of 
his medium when he knows that the advertiser's 
story is best suited to another. He seeks for cus- 
tomers those whose business can best be advanced 
by using his medium. He is after permanent busi- 
ness, and that predicates the possession of satisfied, 
loyal customer groups. 

8. The advertising writer' s work is to find out the 

salient points of the merchandise he is exi^ eciea io 

ipj^ seU> and its points of cont act with t he peop le 

AdimHaing whose confidence m the medium makes tnem 

Writer 



■MhMaw^Pi^# 



accessible to him. The m ere writing is simple, 
once the "preliminary stucJy has been completed. 
The illustrator differs from the writer only that he 
uses pictures instead of words. Both of them know 
wdl that in the interpretation of the advertiser's 
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message to the group which can most be benefited by 
it lies the highest expression of the art. 

4. The bi^vftr nf ^yftrfriainpr space must be an 
analyst and a statistician. A goodly measure <rf ex- 
perience and common sense added to th is. 
Buyer of and abilit y to read human nature, soon put 
^^Svaee^ hiBQ_in_the fpr^ex)und\ of ^ ffie "adyerfflttg 



6. Printe rs, plate-makers, and typesetters advance 
beyond the limits of trade lines in direct 



Plau-' ratio to thei r ability to comprehend an d |n - 
iS^^SJf iSEB^etJiie advertispr's megsBge. 

Broadly speaking, one of the best open- 
ings for the young man who wants to take up 
advertising is with the publisher. Each one of 
^ our 22,141 daily, weekly, monthly, and mis- 
ildwrtmn^ cellaneous publications has a permanent 

vMthe place for the man who can mcrease its 
Pubiuher j-eyenue and eliminate waste in the distri- 
bution of the fruits of intelligently directed labor. 
To do this he has only to insist that the advertising 
columns of the paper must be as informative and 
interesting as the news columns. 

Many publishers have added to their personal in- 
comes and made their publications more useful to 
the readers, and therefore more valuable to the ad- 
vertisers, by writing copy for them. 

It would pay each one of the 790,886 retail dealers 
of America to study advertising, the laws which 
govern it, and its methods; and then apply them. 
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serves_the con- 
sumer by keemng in touch with him in gathering 
dSCTTor adve"^.'and by te^chi^ hi^ how^ 
make the best use of what he buys. Evei 
eyerv sa^ f^m^fl |v^hin d the ggpntpr^ ^Y firY ^\"Tnprriii.l 
traveler, pv#>ry_gii.lf,<» mftT^a gey. shoulH fainw whut. la 
^^d what is ^T^^a^^S^^^o 
neglect so to equip themselves must not complain 
when they are supplanted by those who have done so. 

It js^tewortix tb^t vnJYfnitiffi aif nnw nfffra>y 

courses in pumftlism an d fl^YfrtrT'^^ngi ^^^ ^^^^ thf>Tv> 
Adoertiii Hg,y Y!^^J^ Correspondence courses in advg ^- 

doursea in tisiltf[ that are WeU worth the IJTpp; ftnd mnripv 
Unwrstttes f ^ ^ ^ y ^ pj |^ f^nd . Ttip. nnlv warning I should 

voice with reference to the study of advertising applies 
with equal force to all theoretical knowledge. A fact 
is a theory that has been demonstrated. 

All learning, is valuable in s o far as ft tr^jgrng to 
t hink and teaches the p rinciples ^hich cpntrol_the 
ever^ay.£malaJ>Llife. 

^'^' Fhe spirit, not the letter, is the th ing. To imitate 
jgusfixsdle. 

_ -pppdpnt hhndlv^ 9f annlving the letter of the 
law insteai j i pf its (ntpint, ^ ^e slavish imitation of the 
mannerisms and style o Jf the ^successful . Jt. la fl?^ 



fi'onlr^ cpmrfrflTiPn^iQ PYprP&alnT]^ ft]1^iying f^hp stjlftjo 

takecare of itself, which has the appeal. 

The quiet, unob trusive ser vice metho ds of the 
present-Jay salesmansl^iT^- as oontrflstpH ,with the 
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boisterousness and occasional . sharp practice oMts 
foreru nner pf JLauartf r nf a century ago, ifr parolloto d 
by the diflferences between the advertising niaQ^of 
that^geriod and the writer of cop^^^Jjiie^ jllustrator, 
and Jhe solicitor of to-day, who rely upon a simple, 
strai ghtforward story Jto the consumer. An expres- 
sion which diverts his attention from the main issue 
— ^the service he is to receive — ^is wasteful. 

Tuhinh f^^JA in all memhftndisJTig And spHin^— fn 

p UmiTiAtP wi^te. and to install and maintain simp le, 
direct methods which co nserve the buyer's time by 
givi ng him , with the le ast eflFort on his part, a com- 
plete imder;§[l;ftnjiing^.o f the usefu lness he is to nave m 
Cispurchase. " "^ 
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man who grasps and makes the most of the oppor- 
tunities that are in every one's path. Mr. Hubbard's 
brochure, "Get Out or Get in Line," is typical of his 
sound business philosophy which he expoimds every 
month in the Fra and Philistine in a style which can 
be profitably studied by every advertising writer. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE ADVERTISING liANAGER 

T iiifl average young man who considers t he 
advertising b usi ness as an opportunity fo r 
his own future usuall y th inks that the p osi- 
t ion ofadvertisin g manager is the m ost desirable one . 
Ma ny m en think of the advertising manager as 

sitting in h isjoffice ancj. recdving^ JcallaicQ0UQ£ILJKll<> 
h ave a ll kinds of space to s elLa lso fromphotagcaBhGX^ 
printers, engraverey artists, deale rs i n novelties. True, 
there are many men who bear the title of advertising 
manager but whose duties go no further than acting 
as a buffer for the man higher up. And to a certain 
limit this is worthy work. Many of those men have 
keen discrimination and judgment in knowing which 
of the many things that come to their attention every 
day to take up to the sales manager or head of the 
house. The.positioa oiAdvextfoing m^n^ ^r fa ny 
not strictly defined in its scope nor standardized , 
y men havin g th e title have abs olute au thorit ; ^ ; 
ve the authority on ly to invest igate and 

e reCO mmei^iflitJOnft; °^^'^^ r^ViPrq nr^ nn mnr(^ tl^^" 

Clerks to whom detail work is delegaj^y^ for checking 



£l£ 
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The advertising manag er in the fv( \] gfiTlflfi "* th* 

word should be synony moiis with sales m anager, 

. He should be the man who mterprets the 

Manager sales poBcy ot tne Dusmess. botn to tnepey- 

^TM^mms sonaTsalesmen and to those who jxe reachsiL 
with Sales thrmigK'tBe'"me3mm"o rDnntersV ink. The 
^--^ e WencethatT have hid in thTI dvertising 
business through more than twenty-five years leads 
me to say that the advertising manager's job is just 
about as big as the man who occupies it. Mr. H. M. 
Swetland, president of the Class Journal Publishing 
Company, once said to me that he couldn't make a 
bigger trade paper than the editor that he could get 
to run it. The same is true of the position of adver- 
tising manger. The job is as big as the man who 
fills it. 

Instance after instance could be cited of large busi- 
ness institutions where the men who now direct and 
control their policies started as advertising managers. 
Many other instances could be given where men as 
advertising managers secured their first broad insight 
into business and grasped the possibilities of the 
market in its relationship to the group of people that 
sustain and make the market possible better than 
the men for whom they were working. As a result 
they advanced to the highest executive position! 
in other concerns where those in charge were big 
enough to appreciate creative ability and grasp of 
seUing opportunities. 

It may be truthfully said that a young man, in 
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ilpv^l^piny tiiq hiiamyia rAvt^r. poocoa »^^iiy|| f^^^^ 

distinct epochs. F irst» in the days when he is earning 

Thf f cur ^^^Q^gh money to pay for his clothes and 

Efodu board and ha ve so met hing besides, without 

BunnssM being dependent in any way upon hi s parents . 

Cot-Mr ^^|2ies the consciousness that he can su pport 

himse lL — This is a delightful sensation to anyyoung 

man and is always to be fondly remembered. It is 

one of the best f oimdations upon which an executive 

builds his career, to be able to say that at a certain age 

he performed a certain duty for a certain sum and he 

earned what he got without any pull, preference, or any 

other consideration than the actual value rendered 

the house upon whose payroll his name appeared. 

Tn thft aecy^nd ep<y>>i tli^ ymnp ^"° "JYtiTir^"^ 

be 



to such a position of responsibility that hi 

jg^ ^ e ntrusted with work without supervision . 

Evock^ He realizes that he is trusted and must act 

Worlnng ■ > ■ ■■ i i i . i ■ n ■ ■■■ i I J " " 

Without u pon Ills own mitia ^iys ftP" ^^ ^^ff fl^'^ IV^g- 



r esponsibility bring Ixim cash ^viden ds in additi on 
the am oimt^f phy sical and men tal labo r t hat h e 
]Ban put into hiH,ta8lf This is the position occupied 
by many salesmen out on the road. Unfortunately, 
for themselves and for the houses they represent, 
they feel that they have reached the limit of develop- 
ment. This thought in their minds is a handicap 
both to themselves and te thahouses which emplo;y 
their services. 
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The third epoch i n a successful Tnfl.n^<^ onj^^v jofp^t 

b e terme d jme ^ Yef uti v^ ^pA/^h ^ H e realizes that if 

n I ^' given assistants to whom he could delegate 

to Svb- duties for nandlirig underni s supervis ion ne 

UE^ c ould acco mplish mpigjQrJiJTnself and fat 

^^**^ lUf^ hniisf>- J\\pt man who does reach this 

sjtage is on the sure r ffl^ tA ^f^^^rM^rxM^rx^^ 

b ecause there is always somebody a head of him who is 

doing work that he can well afford to delegate to take 

The institution which makes every man feel that 
there is work to be done whose execution is worth 
more money than he is now getting, and in order to 
handle this higher grade of work he should delegate 
all possible duties to men getting less than he is, is 
bound to develop a growing, successful, united, pro- 
gressive institution. 

T he fou rth ^p^^^^ ^*° x^x^^^r. ^ rvi^r^ \^ ^\^\^ 1^ cQga- 

man d the cooperat ion of men more expert than 

^ J himself. As the head of a department \S^ 

ing Co- greatly increases his power by winning the 

U^ouHh ^||]i ^^'^ As the chief execut ive o f any bi g^ 

^ jhic^^'^^oo ^\^^^^:^ -^x.^^^^ g^f r\.^ ^^ct 

help from hi^ lawyer > his Ipft fllfyri ^" djtU the ex perts 
associated with t he oth er ho uses from whom 

loiisp KiiyQ A^ j tQ tiyI^otti it flplla. fg wnrtli mn^P fl^y^n 

le is^ particularly proUfie «^-«rigi nat idcao hi mflelf^*^^ 
me executiyf^ ^ hilitv la gp ^ing things done by 



of nCTS most coi 



them. 
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The advertiaing nmniigpr Ahould delegate as iff uch 

work as possible on the theory that by wor king wit h 

Good eigperta he w^y get wor^^ ^ ^oneon the mos t 

Ste^iSSE^ Miiecpnoi • ' ^ • "• 

vofja^ ment of where 

ffamSi^ don^Jg. worth more t^ tih^ ^^"^ ^^^^ ^''^ 




^^^**^ skill in personally doiny things himself . In 
this way Jbe is bound to put himself in a position 
where he can grow with the house. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the young man who can get 
the pointion of advertising manager in a house whose 
head is dominated by the ambition to be a controlling 
factor in the market. Such a man is ready and will- 
ing to take on more responsibilities himself, and will 
freely delegate the work he is doing to men who will 
take it off his hands. 

Jt is often necessary for a young man in a su bor- 
dinate position to take work away fr om the executiv e 
by m am for cg, bu t i f he is a dominating factor m 

his ipijpket he will lilr#> jIipqa ^nPtl^n^g ^Ptl^fi];,[|pfln 

resent them on the pa rt of the advertising manager. 
Such an advertisin g manager, fortified with a simple 
system oi accounlin( 

he is taking care of the responsipu] 




les tnai 
entrusted toTii m ^ is bound to advan^*^ mnrp; TO.p^*{Hv 
in ft lftrgg_ j^iifii'nAflfl f Viftn , u tc\ ^ x \ of 'gim jlar flfrj lj ^y vr- 
cupying any other position that I know of, unless it is 
the general sales manager himself. 
An a dvertising mana ger should keep in touch with 
literature ofUrESidls! HesEbuId constantly^ 
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TYfltrTi thr ^^^T»i^prvi^r>^ ^f ^^xmt i^^f fl|«^ , ^^ yhould tak e 
his work very seriously, and develop th e broadest pos - 
sibly culture, and at the same time keep in close to uch 
with all of the men who h ave jy actical exgengn c^ in 
details of the busines s witlTw&fch he isconn££t£d«. 

It is the same principle that inspires the head of 
the larprest/h^«^'^^«« ^^ "«^ ^^^ bpaf hanlrfiy , tke b esT 
physician^ the best architect, the best engpjieer, the 
best lawyer, the best^:^ert in every line; and it is" 
thie man^ho e n trgnches hi mself in mndprn Lna^fla 
m this v f^Y f^^^ m^Vrgfg ^r p^°^'»^'^^ r"""tirftlly f"^ 
preggoable. 

be the peer of everybody else in it. To fi^^y nerfcjirp^ 
"fhe his function he should, as I h^ve said ^jie^ore . 

He should be prfi«- 




an Open ent in ev ery gca]LfgreilCfi. 

Manager can be ^lt fll?i^ IP fi^ nnany /^iffArAnf jjjjw*- 

tions tl^q .t till*^^^ ^^ TIP q^'^^^'^^ ^^rv.;p j Kof^^^p f^^y \j^ 
Stitution in ylrieli the eflffpt fif fldvertisin^ SfrWJj 

not be c ^T^rfiilly rnniidrrrd 

'^ibih'tj^ ghnilld br nne who has pagfltd through the 




The Strong « 

Advertising is in the fourth cpoch . H e should be able 
Mt^Be to merit and hold tne confidence, and s ecure 
Mature in the mtelligenl coSpeiration^oF'tEe head 3! 

Development ■ , *g - - - — ^^ • » « m .. 

" ^usme ss, Hft shnn^d be ftble to com- 

miiJTdjji£^Trfirj^pp<> sii}^ ryifippriitinn pf the factory 
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a uperint endents of all the salesmexL. oil th^^M^oad, 
w^^ g^er thev report direc tly to him or to another ma n 
whohas coordinate authorit y in the sales with himself, 
H^jshould be able to employ itnd sgf^ iTrff ^ ^^ ^^fi th^" 




^lisherSp and organized adver- 
t ising institutions that are equipped to f rjvi* f^ry ica^.. 

it nas been well said that a bad workman quarrels 

with his tools, and nothing more clearly demonstrates 

the mediocrity of the advertising manager 

Ahaiiit to ^^^ ^^ statement that he cannot get good 

OetCo- service from people with whom he comes 
in contact. The ability in the advertising 
manager himself to inspire men with whom he does 
business to do their best is one of his greatest assets, 
and the quality in him that will make his efforts 
count for the most. 

Advertising in itself is too complex,. too hroad in 
sco peTtoo infinite in d etail f or a ny o ne man to maste r 

_ it all._Th^ ^^^ who arnomplish the most 

wlZli in. the ppsitioiLfif' advertising manager are 
j^'jj^ those who know where the best work can 



Secret of be done and how to secure it for the msTitu- 

Tipn.witn wmch they .. are. comiecJg^^-No 

advertising manager can get all of the assistance tEat 

he needs by sitting in his office and waitmg for gooa 

"ffimgslb Be brought to hiiUr ^ 

^T'here are often cases of men who are able to per- 
form valuable service, but have not yet learned how 
to sell it in a market where it would be most ap-* 
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preciated. ^ man ^"p^^ ^^ ^ ' " '^ " p ■■■> ■ ■■■« of 

this than th e ftdYftftisinff manaf^fr himsfilf, audjie 
s hould be mo st alert to leave his office on a search to 
find out wher e the best service that he can use ca^ 

be secured and deveTojjedL 

II a young man were to accept the position of ad- 
vertising manager in a concern that had never done 
Advice to ^^^ advertising, I would advise him to pro- 

Advertising CCCd about aS f ollo WS : 

in aCon^ ^ ^ usually the case, he would probably 
cern New to be expected to Write copy. The best thing for 
Ad^n, ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^,^ undertake the 

job at all unless able to write plain, sensible, ordi- 
nary, everyday, one syllable English — would be to 
get saturated with the ideas by which the best sales- 
men of the house produce permanent business. By 
permanent business, I mean sales to those customers 
that give evidence of being satisfied with their deal- 
ings with the house through repeat orders and con- 
stantly increasing volume of business on the basis 
of annual sales. 

The advertising^ manager when saturated with ^ ]^e 

q ualities of service in which his house excels y ill 

Oeoing cmbody his knowledge into th e copy and 

^^^Ima^ ^' ^^^^ ^^ writes> intensify t he hold that t^ 

Informa^n house has on jts. prpsfint group of nistrinijgjj's: 

Essential and mtelli jgenyyjieviss,5sa£8 ^diBaaB§ J^Z^ 
which the Customer j^roup c^ ti bg ^pUrppd. Then ^ e 

s hotrid sele^ ti f^ ^^^'"^^^ ^'^ wVioa<^ honpstv and intj^grity 

he has complete confidence. He ^Qul j, pot fty^P^ 
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favow o f fttiy ^" '^ frftIP *^''' r""*'f*' If he soea to 
lundi with him he should make it a rule either to 



M a Oood p ay fo r ms O^Qu ^inch ^^ ^ItAmaf^ in 

'^^"^ ingfor lunches. 

The temptation to accept little favors from peop le 
who are selling is very great, but the advertisingjDqgn- 
ager , wh o plac es himself o n a basis where he cannot 
be influenced in any way, or who insists in the nam e 
joi his own louae. j5l ' ^^^PF^^ V »n matters of this 

IcififThyi jy^Ti^ g^ |ijpg yay t/^WAiy^ insuring his^J^S^ 

sEandi^ and the securing of the best service from 
those witl^yhotn >ia A^a\a "~ 

The ijoo d printer is a ma n who knows h ow to 

manage hi s ow n b usiness suc cessjul lvt wlio Qoesn*t 

Th§ Good estimate on a hit or miss basis, who has an 



^^^ oiganized^. isyatpmatir g^V ^^ p rices, an 
who figifreff ^hJTlgS ff ^'^^y andhonestly. Suc h 
a man is more likely to have time to confer with the 
young advertising manager, and, being a good busi- 
ness man himself , ismore likely to discuss selling prob- 
lems along sound, fundamental business lines. 

Many instances that I know of could be cited 
where young advertising managers owe much of their 
development to having given their confidence to self - 
respecting, successful print^ who had a regular 
scale of charges for their work, and who, therefore, 
did thdr business on asound, economic, but profitable 
basis. 

Everything said of the printer is true of engraver, 
paper house, and all others who come in to sell 
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the advertising manager supplies. The a dvertising 

manager should never forget for an instant that Jbie is 

r,^, a trustee of interests that have been placed 

Competent inhis hands, and that he owes it to himself 

Assistance , » . ■ i | -^ ... 1 ^ ^^-.— .^-. y**^ * " ifi"' " ™- 

yy.^^ tomamtamnis self-reg)eetbjrhanaliiigexery 



' ^*^f .^ 4olIar in a manner which will produce the 
largest Dossible return fOT the Jiousi^jEhp 
d elegates this r esponsibility to him . 

Many young men do not seem to realize that a high 
standard of responsibility has its reflex in the develop- 
ment of their own character. It also attracts to 
them a class of men who can afford to be discriminat- 
ing in the customers that they select. 

A man who buys on a service basis is bound to be 

c ultiva ted b^r men jwho^gell jtm. that basis* jiBjcLthgre 

The can be no gu esAJQiLiJmt intimatfi> i^nfident 

Necessity c oSperation hetiy fi fn men who buy and sell 



o^Mm on the f undamental_ principle of giving lh£ 

Bi^L^erand ^* EPssible. serxice^ta the concern for whidbT 
Seller of ^' aSvertising is ,b§ing_ de veloped is bound to^ 
*'^^ place advertising itself on the high est p os- 
jibleplaBe.^ 

Much could be said about the observance of or- 
derly, systematic habits, in relationship to one's own 
personal life as well as his associates in the busi- 
ness. 

An advertising manager makea a mistake to all ow 
any man in a responsible positio n inside his own 
organMationto remain in an inditt erent And es^ ^BMly 

ffi~an antagonktic jiititttdfi.t^^ hUBt 
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The functio n nj ftHvyirtjjjfnp IS 
Anrj an advf^rtlsiniy ijf^stnafjt^T nan lipy^^ly ^ypA(;f tiOnQT- 

ganize and systematize t he protection of 

AdverHnng goocJ-w iU fgy h^ Jtxou ae as a whole ""^HML ^e 

^g?^" ^ can himself mi jster Jbie art nf prp^t mgr gn^~ 

Command will Jnside hia ^W B Org ft^^^^^^^ B 

^n ffw The general manager of a large institution 
^^^ told me once that his advertising manager, 
if he never wrote any copy, nor did anything 
else except to promote harmony and good fellowship 
between the many heads of departments, would more 
thun earn the very large salary that he was being 
paid. 

Another thing I would advise every young adver- 
tising manager to shoulder would be every bit of 
Shoulder Re- responsibility he could find floating around 
*P*^''**^**y the institution in which he is employed. 
What a young man wants to do as quickly as he 
can is to create the impression that if there is work 
to be done he can do it, and then he should sys- 
tematize his own work so that not over 50 per 
cent, of his time would be occupied in doing the 
actual details. A good executive can unquestionably 
so organize his work that he can be free at least half 
his time, to give audience to all the people who call 
upon him, and to go out himself in search of new 
ideas. 

I believe an advertising m anager should accord an 
audience to e very man who calls on limi, at least 
once. If the salesman a^t That time does not dieixioai- 
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ft |yff.^p fjiftt hr hug eiM i K |] i i ii |;' ii f i ii ldi fm ll ii l ii m ir 
Ighich employs t he advertisinf r manager, h e jgjiot 
entitled to second interview. 

CioeOne 



Audience An advertising manager wastes his time 

cSS? ^hen he tells callers about his own achieve-- 

ments and w hat he i ntends to do, imless he 

does it d eli beratel y, with the jdea of stimul atmg )| ftpre 

valuable jSUgg^atioiUf or confidences from-thfLpfioplfi^to 

wtona Jbifcjs talkixig*_ 

The best way to get the whole story of any man 
wh<!> is callmg on an advertising manager is to Jet 
Be'a Good "^^ Caller do all the" talking; and few men 
^^*^^^^ have_a story that wiBTtake them more thi^n 
fifteen minutes to tell. _A man who has posted him- 
self siifficiently on the business of the house, who 
takes more time than that to tell his story, ought to 
be listened to with respectful attention, and encour- 
aged to go out and get more helpful ideas on which 
specific suggestions of usefulness could be based. 
Nothing proclaims the business ability of an adver- 
tising manager more than his willingness to accept 
ideas and suggestions, and to freely accord credit to 
whoever brings such to him. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XXI 

"The Job, the Man, the Boss," by Blackford and 
Newcomb (published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York), is a valuable book for an advertis- 
ing man to read. It will help him determine the 
character of the men who call upon him. and it 
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will put him in position to advise and counsel with 
the executives. 

"Thoughts on Business/' by Waldo Pondray War- 
ren (published by Forbes & Company, Chicago) » 
are suggestive and stimulating to guide one's own 
thinking. It is well to remember that thoughts 
must be put into action constantly in order to pre- 
vent the thinker becoming a dreamer. 

"How to Write a Business Letter," by Chas. R. 
Wiers (published by the author, 631 W. Delavan 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York) , is the most thoughtful 
and practical treatise on this subject that I have 
seen. Anybody who writes will be benefited by 
reading Mr. Wiers' book. 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOB 

^HE actual work of s elling g ives me the greatest 
reasure of anything that I can do in a ousi- 

Zjoes&Fair"^ **" 

I have said many times that I do not think I am 
a salesman by nature. 

It was wholly a bread and butter proposition that 
started me out to sell space on an Iowa newspaper 
which my father edited for over fifty years, and on 
which I secured whatever education I received after 
one year in a small academy succeeding my gradu- 
ation at high school. 
I The first attempt that I made to sell space in our 

newspaper was both gruesome and ludicrous. I 
I AFvrtt ^^ ^ persuade a man in the tombstone 

AUem^ at business to have a clearing sale, because from 
^ reading the Chicago daily papers I assumed 
it was along those lines only that retail merchantscould 
I advertise. Three months later when I called on the 

tombstone man he told me, with considerable anger, 
that I had done him a great injury. 

I asked him if nobody had read his advertisement, 
and he answered : 
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"I think everybody must have read it." 

He then went on and said that he had lost ten good 
jobs which had been promised him by farmers if their 
harvest was good, because his competitor had told 
them he was going out of business, and the farmers 
would not have believed it imless they had read the 
clearing-sale advertisement. 

I have said many times that all I know about ad- 
vertising is what I gained in actual sales experience, 
from which I deducted fundamental working prin- 
ciples. I am perfectly willing to concede that adver- 
tising can harm the advertiser as much as it can help 
him. Advertising, in itself, is a good deal 
^^•^ like food. Taken in proper propoi^on three 
^Hd^'" times a day a man lives in better condi- 
tion and does better work than if he al- 
ternately gorges or starves himself. He should not 
attempt to get along on too little or digest too much. 

1 ^ Hrrrtiiinff i t> b ii ( i ii n i ii f ii l - TTill nlTrny n rn qi Hr r 
fine a diustnient and care fu l judgmt^nt based on ^ t- 

uM^ owledge of co nditioa*^ 

In Chapter XXI I have indicated that an ad- 
vertising manager who desires to give his customers 
the largest possible service for their money can weU 
afford to cultivate the cooperation and confidence 
of printers, engravers, or dealers in advertising sup- 
plies who are creative salesmen in a true sense of the 
word. 

This ffl gl y ivea to the advertising solicitor his 
greatest opportunity. He ought to know accuratel y 
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the merits /j^-t^^ Tnftr^?ii^ ^^ ropyoc^Tifc p^ ought t^ 

Isnow what th e medium h e is spiling wil l do und er 
: ,.,. ,„ certain de finite condition3^1:Diis is a p£r t 
(Iftt^ Giw Qi his regular equinmen t i^ 

*'^'*^ His success depends u pon hi s abil ity to see 

t ^at the person Qr "]P'^^^^^^^^"^'^^'rh ^"y« fr9Tii»™ 
gets the largest possible service in r^ ^lts. 

No retail merchant ever came in to buy space in 
the daily paper for which I first solicited adver- 
tising. The traveling patent medicine man, the 
advance agent of the circus, the man who came 
to the city to rent a storeroom and conduct a fire 
sale, always called on us and bought space with an 
apparent intention of appearing Kberal and free- 
handed in their expenditures. 

Some of the most valuable lessons that I ever learned 
was m assisting the retail merchant in writing copy 
for him. When I came to Chicago, in 1891, very 
few business nien were willing to adinit that jmy- 
bpdy exc ept themselves could write their advertise- 
^aents. 

No^g has marked the progress of advertising 
m^lEan"^ the^i5ge~oT seaiinenToftead^ ofmrge 



W^ui:;;^^ ^iey^n of adyertiainftffl^- 

AdoerHae- agCTS theuxsfilYCS on. the ^u cs tJo n xrf i?dio 



theDecders' SJ 

Prerogativ e Ability to put into clear-cut, understand- 
a ble English the sales-impelling thoughts ot a 



LsterfnL creative gftls^sman is possessed bv f^j men. 
The physical appearance of these men is no indication 
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perao nally magnglfiy, ^ui f they have th^ quality of 

putt ing word s and phrases on paper, or^f 

qf Sf^ put ting i deas into the fonn of pictures y] yiph 

^^fe't***^ mffuence thousands at a time to do what the 

p ersonal s ales man jcan get only one ^ a 

time to do after a ta l k las ting fr om tw enty minutes 

to two houigJn fftf*h irf^i^^'^""^ ^«g^ 

'^ibej^dyertisiju Hir^^^^'^ nppnrtiinify lies in un^ 

derstanding the service possibilities 9f the g^ ^ggrtis- 

Tht M^g a c cpunts l^ g is gylicitin g. He must b e 

l^t^ resourceful ip ideas^ ap4 he must be ^fcle 

«to^ mf to imnrpAS people, whose J)usiness he seek s 
Protped's yntii the thought that his medium ani 

iqg as m connection with ihe use of tne 
medi 



advei 



the larges t possible service to the 



A: 



The v\3ervic^ idea in advertising salesmanship is 
very martTed to-day. It will be more so in the 
future. 

The old idea of salesmanship that it is clever for a 

man to catch the buyer unawares and to '"put some- 

j^ ^^ thing over " on him is being rapidly relegated 

Order cf to the discard. Nothing emphasizes this 

Sciusutng y^Q^gj^^ morc clearly than to remember the 

men who were prominent in. advertising salesmanship 
twenty years ago, and compare them in personality 
and methods with the men who are preeminent to- 
day. 
Often haveIC said that I was trained in the scEool 
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of salesmanship which taught that the best salesman 
had the most tumdowns because he made the most 
calls. 

There is no question that the lost sale is the greatest 

opportunity in advertising work to-day. 

Overamina T^^^ salesman who sells advertising space 

^^ oflfe * or ad vertising material must himself master 

the art of overcomiiig" as~many ofTEis own lost s^s 

The fact that men refuse to make sales when they 
could is one of the most effective means of winning 
the confidence of the buyer and insuring a hearing 
as against competitors whenever the buyer is again 
in the market. 

This is itself a form of advertising which the ad- 
vertising solicitor can most profitably cultivate. One 
of the surest ways to convince another per- 
D^ son of your sincerity is to refuse to make 
^««n«» money when the chance presents itself to 
Road to you. 
j^]j^^ When the buyer is convin< 



rant his 



it youoi 
when you can give him th e 
lar y^est possible service for it, you emancipaie yo ur- 
self as an advertising SOlioi^yr fror Q pifl.ln'nff m^ny 
fruiting cal ls. You put yourself in the posifan 
wh^iy h^yfrsf will l|[>olc iipnn ynnr rail iipnn. th^Tn na, 

an hon or, and when they learn you are in the recep - 
^ on«roomy or are tp|fpf]pnincr fnr s^j\ ai^pij^^'T^fment, 
they will feel that you have so methin g to tell them 
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Along these lme9 an advertiauig 

bi uld up p egonaL prestige Jtad Ip j yal c ustftfl^grs 

„ .,.. which overc ome^ to th e largest possi] 

Perwnai tent, ^ig^iiiLdicapJhat fiJiiiiiiaaJbeiiigiui&a 

^^^^ nSod y thati^n oaly be one plage a t one ti me> 

agdis q,^>le ^f ftrr^Ty tQ atpnf^ "p r^^pr t^^^^ thani^*"^ 




If I were asked to advise a young man who wanted 
to become an advertising solicitor, I would ur ge lum 
to get a connec tion with a well -established, well jna n- 
'aged newspaper, magazine, printing, or engr avin p 
house. Sele ct as an^enTpIoyer one that has a ^ pu- 
tatTon ormakmt^ ^ yod upon every responsibility , and 
pay no attration t o whatthe sal a ry is the first yea r. 

The next step would be to make up a list oi p ro- 

an qcljive a dvertisers, selfctinyr p^npli^ y}io art* Ingjfflttf Y 



Bow to 



situated, because of their position 



Soiicii mar ket, to deliver a larger serv ir^ t/^ f,|]A 

Btuincss - m 1.1a 1 •• • 

gcaup ^' pt^opla thflt ynur aAYfXti»ing,nie- 
diums serv^ be^ey , \ ]iijfr} g^y other. 

abou^ , your own medium; and 
t he best wa y f^ ^(} fh\f\ ynnlfj ^ ^^^ c-^piy yj^^ p^if 

and i|pke CflHa. WTie^^ q Tr,o» n|,V<^ ^^^ inf^^i^^jnn 

lo tdowQ his flUP-^^W ]fT " ^^^^r'l^^Mm hfrnki Whfn 
you go back to the office have this answered by the 
man who knows most about it, and the next time the 
same question is asked you can answer it clearly, 
succinctly, and definitely. 

You will be surprised to find how in a little time 
you will be able to have ready at your tongue's end 
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clean-cut, definite, convincing answers for practically 
every question that a buyer will ask. 

Alwfl vs nresent the merits o f what vou have to„ gell 
from t he viewpoint of how it will assist the pro spec- 
t ive adve rtiser m wnarEe is trving to accom^^sh 
in ^^ o w n markpt. 

Avoid discussiojis.i){ techiucaLdfitaiL 

Kever discuss competi tors. This i s the safe path 

Things to JoT youug solicitors toioUow^ andJ£LUL3U{llly 

Avoid followed by old-timers who are in position 

t o, discu ss competitors intelligently and atfcurattfy. 

Th eir ^^rrt^^a |qq ynlnnKf,^^ Hr^ r^fliArangA 



Th p hpsf .inforny ^ sales men that I know, if th ey 
discuss competitors at all, generally get the buyer 
state mhis judgment what is the most fay orabk thing 

regar f^ing ljip pnmppTttHry ffipTi, rnnppjrling this, tT^,gy 

prncfifid to ffhojBLhpw tlfi^lr own house is eyen better 

eq uipped alopg_lhis^^apieJine. 

T[|ft fldyertising solicitor should take his job se - 

in his discussion of l;>^ jgjflf 5 ^ pjg^ers with tlie 

uT^ ^"YgTi ^^ should TlPVer i^l^^ ftbnnt hij=i nnm 

^ J^ busin^sor talk flippantly ahontit. I^ecgj i- 
not commgq^^Uel^snect of other people 
u nless he treats his n^ l^iisinpflg rfifipp^^ffnllv. Con- 
fidence an d regpfr^ ^^^ ^^ Jirtifi^^^Yfi^ an d sy nony- 
mous that it is difficult to separat.fi t^iftm , C onfidenc e 

^\Jk^i ^Ply 1^^^^« ^" whiVh thft permftnent b usin^S 

b uildinflf ffl lfes «r<^ made. 

ty this I do not mean that a man shouldn't Joke 
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or laugh and have a yood time 

about 



way reflect on the 




W7R3B1 ? n3EIiiE:ul> 



house tha 




with him or of the 



A n advertising solicitor should fcnnw mni^ Ah^nt . 
The man he is soliciting. He should make the 

M^I^^'^mJ^^^ ^^ whom h^ "'" t"^^'^"'"g ^^lif^T.^ t^^n 

—Biting and the best way to do it is to be so strongly 

of h ow hiiumediiim has been u^imI thnt hy ffnn diflfai'i'y 
the subject accurately and intelligently 

Tlie ad vertising solicitor should be^yery definite 
in his sta tepaents.rTT*^ *^^ftMl4 ^Qt deal in generalities. 
He shouldn^t tell a partial sto ry. If 
nite transaction in detail, Te should tell both the 



MM 




good and the bad, and endeavor to show how any 
CSci featureff r^ijH ^^^*^ ^*^" ^yf^JHled bv forethought, 
le of th e best rules for an advertising soli citor 
tn?15iro5e'^' *yian your work ana w ork 
Yffltf Bift"' ' The'advertismg solicitor sho uld 

w'^k^^ avpj^ q^trftgftniyiiny tilifi I?iiyWt mi fw ^fr^t 

Work Your reason he shouldn't discuss outside subjects 

^"^ ^ ' ti^ t,{m n- 



iTTailii^imv/i}liriiif:Vi:iIi;linJi'iIlr 



fl.blp> f^iflpp>rf>^n<;^f> fif Qpim'^^ 

TT | | jyr ][ | f) ^imi j p^^Apres should an advertising soljc i* 
the house he repres ents. T his is the most serioui^ re- 
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flection iht \l f fln '^ "T"^" ^" *"'« »™" j'"^|[r"'"Tit Jl 
a man is a tfood salesman he does not have to connect 
hiin^f with n pnnr bmnr 

The best houses in the world ore re aHv. nptm. gj\t\ 

ftRger tn hifp morft sRlpjampn nf tJie rj^ht sort. 

'he salesman who allows a buyer to say that he is 
all right but, that, his house is wrong is commijting 
hiigifiPAq fli^^Vir^P If the house is wrong he shou ld 

q uit it — ^if I't ^« r\frhV lio cTi/^iiM At^fmA if itTidflhQ^|^||^y 

diseount(g Bai7ff^ "nfa^rorflbk t*riti^isniT 

There is no work in which a mp n hp-g p. yflgy^ 

p leasant opportunity ty PYprmsp thp hpst thpri> jg in 
Sdling him than in the sale of advertising snan^ for 
/l^ a %ge institution — He is working with 

P..?JV.A^, Ig-innh yiins, |)]]t Tip iq An^ng flii'iigQ iT^ a 

« ^ "^^ constructi ve way to h^lp TnnnlriTid rftfih*'^ 

^haaJiOudfistroy people. 

T he oppor t unity for big men as advertisin g solicito rs 

jg^ rj\uoh yrpfttpr tn-dny ^V^^n th^ Jgnpplv^ hi^|. the 

amojfflt^ oL-ttaining that is necessaiy^t o develoj) 
men for those positions is greater or fully as grea t 
as IS necesgai y ^to^filLlarge Places in law> medicine , 

ftrrhitpp^^r^, ftr piifrinpprinff 

It is the old story that it takes more time to lay 
the foundation for a twenty-story building than it 

ThsB fd ^^^® ^^^ ^ two-story cottage. 
M Young men wont to be willing to work and 

^^^^ learn while they are developing. The train- 
ing of the judgment is an essential factor in making 
one ready to fill the large positions that are open. 
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Fortunately, judgment is something that can be 
trained — ^judgment is experience, intensified by clear, 
analytical thought. Judgment gives men courage to 
try things over and over again that they figure out 
in their own minds are fundamentally soimd, with the 
conviction that all obstacles will be ultimately over- 
come. 

The two largest publishing interests in the United 
States are conducted by men who are conspicuous 
for periodically going out on what they call "A man 
hunt.'' The large positions in their organizations 
have been recruited from all over the United States. 

Men in small places (who have fulfilled respon- 
sibilities in a well-roimded way) are sought for to fill 
the larger positions. A well-rounded character, the 
ability to see below the surface, the courage to con- 
tinue no matter how many rebuflFs one receives, the 
confidence that sound business principles will ulti- 
mately prevail, a rigid adherence to what one is 
convinced is sound basically, tempered by courtesy, 
kindness, and forbearance, is bound to win in the 
long nm. 

The_adxgrtising gnlinlfnr ht^^^ i^^^p fliingo f£> m^^f 

t hat will prevent him from being successful thap i n 
^yjother line of business with^wh ich I i^y fa^Tniliar. 
Mastering all these diflSculties, he gains the sati s- 
f action of a chievement fprj a^jmrnplishmmt ^Kfhich 
mamtams h ia o^ si^lf-rpsp^f^f This, aft ejralL is 
the ult imate^ goalia jifft .that -is -yell wprtfe staiving 
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BEFERENCES ON CHAPTER XXU 

Every chapter in this book and all of the references 
thereto are supplementary reading that I can heartily 
commend to every man who aspires to be an adver- 
tising solicitor. 

The daily papers, the monthly magazines, and es- 
pecially the trade papers, in any Hne to which an ad- 
vertising solicitor is giving special attention, should 
be carefully read for new ideas or revivals of old ones 
and the extent to which they are taken up by one 
or many groups. 

The editorials of Arthur Brisbane in the Hearst 
papers should be carefully read, for three reasons: 
(1) he understands the group spirit and knows how 
to hold the continuous attention of a very large por- 
tion of the reading public; (2) his remarkable ability 
of keeping in close touch with the development of 
scientific and philosophic thought, and (3) his mas- 
terly style of interpreting technical subjects in plain, 
simple language that any one can understand. 

It is my firm conviction that an advertising solicitor 
ought to be continually reading the works of men 
who have given long thought to specialized subjects 
and put their ideas on paper; such works are Ruskin's 
"Unto This Last"; George Horace Lorimer's "Old 
Gorgon Graham: More Letters from a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son" (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1904); Otto Weiniger's "Sex 
and Character" (G. P. Putnam & Sons, N. Y., 1906); 
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Crewson's *' Tales of the Road" (Grossett & Dunlap, 
New York), and H. G. WeUs* "War of the Worlds'' 
(Harper Bros. & Company, New York, 1909). 

All these books stimulate thought and suggest new 
ways of approaching the solution of fundamental 
problems. 



CHAPTER XXm 

THE ADVEBTISINO AGENCY 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN^S mother-in-law ob- 
jected to him before he married her daughter 
because the business in which he was engaged 
was overdone — ^he was publishing a newspaper, and 
there were already six in America! Now there are 
22,141—8,600 dailies, 15,097 weeklies, 2,491 month- 
lies, and 1,953 of various other kinds. Practically 
all of them carry advertising. 

^be business of anliriting, pr<>pa ring. plaffl ig. 
checkmgTand payin fa; for all t.hf p^^i-^i^^g ^^^ns^ 
Jn YPlves an infinite amount o f det ^l and a wide ra^ ^ge 
of talent^ 

[early all retail stores buy space direct from the 
publisher, who may be represented by one or more 
advertising solicitors. It all depends upon the 
size of the field. In large establishments the ad- 
vertising manager may write the copy. The owner 
of the store may attempt it. He may use copy 
writers proffered him by the publisher. Or he may 
employ a "free lance" copy writer, who will, of 
course, have a number of other customers. 

Ajnail-order house generally buys spajce through an 

287 
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agency. It either has its own copy men, or uses those 
allotted to it by the agency. 

Foreign advertising is the loc al publisher's te rm 
forout-o f-the-city advertising . The n ationaT or 

through an a^ency^. These agencies furnish a service 
which varies greatly in scope and character. The 
successful advertiser must supplement in his own 
organization the service he needs but does not get 
from the agency. 

To understand the present status of the adver- 
tising agency, read George P. Rowell's "Forty Years 
The Earl ^^ Advertising Agent," which tells of the 
Days of the early days when an agency was merely an 
g^ncy ^£5^^ y^^ g^ jjgj ^f publishers' rate cards, 

files for papers, and a shipping department. The 
agent sold space at publishers' rates, forwarded the 
copy to the publisher, collected from the advertiser, 
and remitted to the publisher the proceeds less his 
commission. It was a valuable service then. News- 
paper circulati on and values were hard to get V t. Jt 
was a service for pubKsher and advertiser. 

In time, however, competition arrived. Publishers 
increased their commissions, and their rates had to 
go up accordingly. As publishers did not limit the 
number of representatives they might have, the num- 
ber of agents increased rapidly, and their competition 
gave rise to many bad practices. 

Commissions were spUt. The agent, sometimes 
honestly and sometimes not, adjusted his service to 
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the compensation, accepting a lump sum for a list of 

publications, but making as much as possible out of 

The Era ^® publisher by short payments, refusing to 

cfSfiit allow for alleged incorrect insertions and 

o^ short measurements, and by payment m 

jv^^m" type, printers* rollers, and other kinds of 

merchandise instead of cash. This was 



"playing the game/* 

Then came the era of the agent who took business 
at a certain percentage over net, and "agents' net 
rates ** were commonly interpreted as the publisher's 
rate card less his regular agent's commission. The 
customer was billed at this rate plus 10 to 15 per 
cent, previously agreed upon. And the agent felt he 
was justified in keeping anything else he could get 
from the publisher. 

This system irritated the publisher, who stiU had 
his troubles with short measurements, incorrect in- 
sertions not allowed for, and various other expensive 
and harassing deductions which left him no time to 
consider how he could best serve the advertiser. It 
kept him quite busy making sure he would get the 
money his orders indicated was owing him. 

Then came the race of agents who, realizing the 

value of the publisher's good-will and cooperation, 

specialized on some certain class of adver- 

Thc Lowest .*• i » • • i • t m^ p ^^ 

Bidder tising, and got mside special rates from the 

Secured the publication most logically suited to carry it. 

This made it possible for him to underbid 

competitors when they were called in against him; 
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and to make a very long profit when he had no com.« 
petition. This practice further demoralized the ad- 
vertising business. There was so much juggling of 
rates that strong publications employed special rep- 
resentatives, who should see to it that advertisers 
were informed of their circulation, prestige, and other 
good points, and to see that their papers i^peared on 
competitive lists. 

The special agency idea was abused by a number 
of men who bought outright all the space in a group 
of papers, and then increased the rates. Or, because 
they had a few strong papers on their list, would in- 
duce theadvertisercH* hisagent to takeon the whole list 
by making apparent but not actual price concessions. 

The fact that the adverJ^^i ^inpr flgffl#*v Iim sfipnvpr! 

al lJJiese schemes and questionable practices is a s in- 
ce re tribute to tne inherent power of advertising, to 
make ^ood^ even wj fm t^h<* odHa Rro ii|ritinfi|;^ if It 

iTalso a tribute to the integrity and constructive 
ability of the men engaged in the business to-day. 
In spite of the fact that at times both agent and pub- 
lisher have been doing business with the advertiser on 
a basis which almost invited an imf air deal, they have 
established their position — ^because they have made 

good with their customers. 
QfPr^^^ Much might be said about the history 
Agencies and development of the advertising agency, 
FowTy^^^^ we can take time only to consider the 

four definitetypeswhich are now in existence. 
In thiscount lam not includinga variation now practi- 
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cally extinct — the man who merely clears business 
at a small advance on the net cost. He cannot make 
good any more, for most publishers either refuse him 
any recognition, or else give the sarvice agent a so 
much lower flat rate that he cannot deliver. 

There is the agency which sells copy service, but 

does no placing. It may be one man, or a group* 

The charge is usually a fixed amount, weekly 

«Sr»rmont4. They Ldle aone of the det«ta 

c&py qI buying or contracting space. Their meth- 

ods are open and straightforward, and the 

copy is usually satisfactory and well worth what it 

costs. Their customers know exactly what they get 

and what they pay for. 

Type 8 is the agency which solicits and places busi- 

ness at publisners' rates, writes copy, and gives a 

certain amount of merchandising coimsel. 

j^j^^Moslt of the men who are doing business on 

PfocM this basis are honest, capable, and successful. 
at But I think this system does not pay thCTi» 
^Sr*' neither does it pay the publishers nor their 
customers. The customer does not always 
know how much he is paying for agency service and 
how much for space. A weak publisher may secretly 
increase his commission to the agent, and because 
the advertiser is doing business at publishers' rates 
he would not be informed of the change. The agent 
himself often has a wrong conception of his proper 
relation to the customer and the publisher. He is 
apt to think it is the publisher's commission that 
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gives him his status — ^when he should know that it 
is the advertiser's money that is paying for both space 
and service. 

T ype 8 is thy i^ encv which tells its customer it will 

Large him 10 to 15 per cent, above net; and then 
asks the publisher for protection by allowing a com- 
mission. 

The agent who charges publishers* rates is a p ub- 
lis her's representat iyg, anrj must, f^ ok to m m^or 
Agenu of Protection. . Such a man must cast his vote 

Types 2 with the publisher in case of coniBict. Most 

C€mnoi publishers recognize that the advertiser is 

^jj^ entitled to a square deal, and they implant 

the this thought in the minds of the agents who 

do business at publishers' rates. This is the 

only assiu*ance the advertiser has of being well served 

by such an agency. 

On the other hand, the agent who offers to charge 
a certain percentage above net, as guarantee that he 
will not allow himself to be influenced by any in- 
creased commissions offered him by the publisher, 
and then asks the publisher for larger commissions 
(not lower rates) for protection, is carrying water on 
both shoulders and cannot represent anybody — ^not 
even himself — ^for any length of time. 

This type of agent is in hot water continually. If 
he is doing business at publishers' rates, he can keep 
for himself any rebates, discounts, or free space 
(publishers do not generally offer these things to 
advertisers direct). If he is charging 10 to 15 per 



If 
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cent, above net, and at the same time asking the 
publisher for favors for himself, neither he nor any 

The EvOm ^^® ^^^^ knows whether he is really entitled 

tfthe to free space, special discounts, cash ad- 

iStf«tem vances, bonuses on volume of space used 

^V^B^m^ within a certain time, short time rates which 

eevii&e the customer may have paid to the agent 

^ but the agent has not paid to the publisher, 

and other profitable perquisites which an appreciative 

publisher is glad to allow a producer. 

This kind of business must go as surely as the 5 per 
cent, "placer" has gone. I believe the publishers* 
rate agent is to be with us for many years, perhaps 
permanentiy, because he is apt to specialize on a cer- 
tain classes of mediums, and to be a truly important 
business-gettei* for the publisher. If he is an honest 
and able man, and he usually is, his service is well 
worth what the advertiser pays for it, for it is the 
advertiser's money that pays for both space and 
service. 

Type 4 of agency is my ideal. A nimoiber of suc- 
cessful organizations have realized its main features 
-in everyday practice; so that I can safely 
Type of say the type is well defined. It is an out- 
^^S^ growth of the organization idea. It proves 
tieeiolts that cooperation and specialization develop 
a higher standard of service than can be 
attained by an individual, and that the advertiser 
will get more for his money if he grasps its methods 
and adjusts his own organization to it. 
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Such an agency sells service, and nothing else. 
It should have no ownership interest in space or 
supplies it buys for its customers, nor any stock 
or financial interest in the business of its cus- 
tomers. 

Its compensation should be a retainer fee, for ad- 
vice and counsel and the relinquishment of any con- 

Th^BeH flicting interests, plus a percsitage on the 
8yd0M^ amount of detail work handled or a specified 
Compeiua^ amount p^ day for the actual work of its 
*^^ various members. By far the most satis- 
factory system is a minimum monthly fee which is 
credited against a minimum 15 percent, service chai^ 
to be added to the net amount of all purchases and 
deliveries of space and supplies. 

This organization has four definite functions. It 
can, if properly equipped and intelligently managed^ 

The Four ^^ ^^^ ^^ these better and more economi- 
i^fimie cally than the advertiser can. They are: 
ofifig ^ i^q]^^Jif' ^f M^iir^t'mi^^ xhc orgamz aoon 
AdMrtuinif ^Y^qI^ undertakesto advise for or ainJI^t 

Agency ^ , — - , - , - - • -^ _ . t«» - <«««■ 

rfthe an y: advertising medium should have had 
Fourth ^yy^ constant sueeesstul exp^ienceTnlLhe ug.e^ 
all IrinHs (if RTv/^rfidpy Tn<>HiiiT^y^ A fully equipped 
agency organization should make money for small 
advertisers who use only one medium; as well as for 
larger businesses which use several in combination. 
Its experience should cover newspapers, magazines, 
trade papers, mail-order mediums, all class publica- 
tions, street cars, electric signs, painted bulletins and 
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walls, and all sorts of printed or lithographed matter, 
follow-up material, and novelties. 

2. Xhe buying power of an organization is kept ^un* 
impaire d by refusing to accept anyt hin g from4yub- 
iishers or space producers for itself. I believe that 
the Ideal 6fg&nlzatlbn muil refuse to sell its service, 
under any circumstances, to publishers or space pro- 
ducers, or to any one else from whom it may buy for 
its customers. 

T Hie number of advertising mediums ^hirb hnyp a 
^ed rate is small, though all th e best on es do. A 
complicated rate card is a challenge to the trained 
space-buyer. Many mediums offer a net flat rate 
to large agency organizations, for th e reason tRaPthey 
are wholesalCTa._Their customers are^reBaled tile 




terence, oi course. W here there is an opportimity 
for trading or dickering, it is certainly advisable to 
employ a man who knows how to do it. It is quite 
generally conceded that the space-buyer for a large 
agency organization holds a very responsible position. 

The agency buys outright, and pays for space at 
once, in cash, which is an important factor in buying. 
The buying department of such an organization 
has nothing to consider save the actual value of the 
service offered; it is, therefore, in better position 
to get a low price and collateral cooperation than the 
agency which asks the publisher for a commission and 
protection. 

have been sdected, or how economically space hu 
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^ftftn thought, it is without vaJye to the ar^y grtlser 

until it i« f?HeH wjfh ^^py -^^^^^ ^'^^ (j^^ the HpRircrf 
r esult. T he copy staff of a successful organization 
must represent the picked men of a nation, working 
together harmoniously in confident cooperation with 
the advertiser's organization. 

Sometimes, after the analysis has been finished 
and the selling points agreed upon in conference 
with the advertiser, one man writes all the copy; 
sometimes several men work on a national campaign 
where there are several groups of consumers and trade 
literature and selling helps to be taken care of. 

4. Sales codT)eration^ the mo st recent developpi^j^t 
r^f qp;^i^,^Y «^^^^'^^, ^^« hmn TnisiiT^^^ ystood in man ^r 
places. J > ^^q ^^^ Tyi#>i^n fifijyq HirAnt Jon, nor t he 
d isplacement of salesmen. S ales cooperation me ans 
gettmp more service frr^^ tlipY"^^^'«^^^ ^^j spAoe- 
pro ducer, because you can conv ince him that the 
best way t o entre n ch his own bu siness is by giv in g 

tli(* aHvPiftiser mnri> fpy his money. It also mean s 

TYinl^fnp flip nr]v#>rf is^y^^ s^lesTT^^n morc valuable to 

hiffisdrandto his prinripa.1. '^ ^ 

The verv best salesmen make many calls w hi ch ar e 
non-productive. Anything which increases their per- 
centage and volume of sales as compared with calls 
makes them more valuable without increasing their 
labor. Sales cooperation is the result of applying 
the principles of scientific management to selling 
methods. It is sharing with salesmen the responsi- 
bility of planning their work. Advertising does the 
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missionary work and the salesman becomes an expert 
"closer** and business-builder. 

Nowadays a banking corporation regards itself 

asTthS trustee uf its depodtor*s morieyV'ahT'Joes not 

"~ Ioan~inoiiey""td any T)usiness in which its 

^^fafj||£^',^ ( ^cials are interested . The same genera l 

^•nt a pr mciples_ should_iaBiVjenL thfi-X^ouducLilLl^ 

of the advertising organization; 

i^«Z ^Advertisers should have a t all times ac- 

JK/vICm III . ■ -■ ■ I II 11 i^ii ■ — «a« >. . .-»i ■ I ^11.... ,„„. aMMB^ 

cess to the book s of the org anization which 
PlS£§§ife§W ^3^rtising^ Once each yearliiey should 
Receive from an audit company aurepoxtwhichshfiws 

Advertiser ^^^^ ^^^'^ nHvprtisipg^^pprnprifltinn hfiA Kppti 

Should Hwe spent as had been agreed upon. 

Agerua* The h ighest type of adver tising service is 

^^^ oflFered by the organization whicJi attf acts% 

c ustomers only those businesses wh ich afeg^t^noWl- 

:ed lea dCTS ^^ their ffisppptive lines^jt nd then a t 

all times regards them as a group of 
^the feonliicting m ieresTg_c6operating for their 
T^^iU common good. 
Advise •"^iich an organizati on wi ll advise against 

AdSertising a dvertising if tb <lfff^ypr^ispr is nnt rpAHy Jnr 

iSAdxaiise rii It will tell him, how, when, and where. 

Is Not "^ , . 7 y 7 J 

Ready advertising should be done. It should be 
'^ * consulted long before the advertiser starts 
to plan about prices, distribution, the package, sell- 
ing methods, and the instruction of salesmen about 
ways and means for cashing in on the advertising. 
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ACCOirNTING 



N 



O ELEMENT of 



advertisig g is 
f accountini 



more i mportan 

records all transactions accurate! 



w. 





Advertisiqg _k 




and 



\Mgel y a £^tter of spontan eous expression — the best 
reason in the world lor knowing Eow to determin e 
OTni^fly flip strength and mmnftl ^ncv o^ it as a pro- 
d[urtivtf> fpivtf^T ^^^ ^^^ "^ytiJ Y^ va^ue of each separate 

a nd spe cific forms. T tjs keeping track of the details 
AcwufOing ofjidvertlsing all the time, aoJ^hatJlifiy-niay 
^^^^^ b e^considered in the aggregate as well as 
a Ready separat ely frequently. andiutelKgent 4edu c- 
A^^uing ti ons iqa de- ther^ f yym . T^ere is a good de al 
Dedv4sti(ms ofj^ed tape about modem accounting . Some 
of it is valueless, but muck can be accomplished if 
there is a proper system of recording everything that 
is done. The cumulative figures will be full of mean- 
ing. 
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I have often said that my most valuable business 
experience was that gained during the installation 
of an accounting system in our business some years 
ago, and during the process of emancipating our- 
selves from the system by putting into practice the 
principles which supported it. We all got a thor- 
ough grounding in the essentials of accounting. 

Frequently I have been appalled at the inadequate 

knowledge upon which a prospective advertiser was 

basing his conclusions. So often overhead 

iriSu^ qf expense is not properly distributed in jBgur- 

^Aead jj^g costs. In the one case a particularly 

profitable transaction may be made to bear 

far more than its share of general expense; in 

another case a positively unprofitable item, which, 

however, appears to be making money, is continued — 

because it has not been charged with its rightful 

portion of overhead. 

It is my conviction that each department of a 
retail establishment should be charged directly with 
every line of pubKcity for which it has been respon- 
sible and from which it is to profit, and that '"general 
publicity" or "cumulative results" should be "vel- 
vet," or a plus commodity. 

A dvertising that has fof itq pnr pnqA gfperal pul;;- 
li city IS usually purposeless pubhcity . Even if it does 
accomplish what it is expected to do, it is only half as 
valuable as it should be; for the same results would 
have been had, at no cost whatever, had this publicity 
been charged and paid for by the proper department. 
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A simple, accurate system of accounting, to check 
up^resu its^ la fificessa fv in "mak^ ^ ftHvprTi,q|Tnm^f /* 
If^a sale sman is able to reduce his percentag e of 

Tg flffftlSf i ?g of his house in addition to the worth 
^unddBe pf the goods, or if he is able to increase the 



Made Easy ""*■ JT"^ gOOds^ ^ 

amount of his average sa l e, h is reports 
8houl d„aho3!Lit. All salesmen's reports should be 

fidiiiliif^^ an tliAf f ^P fiATpS'Tnanitgi^r ppn planmCelli- 

g ently for the ^i^^ ure. Such a method does not work 

the salesman any harder, mentally or physically; 

but he accomplishes more, is worth more, and is 

entitled to know of his increased value and to receive 

a fair share of the profits of his cooperative work. 

F.vp^ ftpfyninting syt«it(g"^ ?l^^ttl^ h^ ftble to pvc 

t he executive head of the business all h e 

Exeeutite wants to know, whenever he wants to to5w 

Should J?#i^pH in g^T^li />^TirlOTQ^ fp^n ^liflt ^ f*^rn 

wHtfio ^^ *^^ opposite page a sheet from a daily 
Know at a time book devised by Herman A. Groth, 
^iS ' Secretary and Treasurer of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Company, is shown. You will 
see at once how easily and exactly each man's time 
can be recorded there. Any one can use this blank, 
no matter what his business. And I guarantee that 
if the habit of using it is formed, and the summary 
studied each mouth, many useless or unessential 
tasks will be omitted and the more profitable ones 
developed into expertness. 



Thia Record to be fitted out each day hy EzeeuHvet, DepartmerU 
Managers, Co^ Writers, IServiee Managers^ and Representatives cf the 
Makin Advertising Company, 

DAILY SERVICE TIME RECORD. 
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This fonn is designed for the man who every hour strives for 100% 
f^dency for Customer, House, and Self. 
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Nofliif yy Improao es a banker more than an ex act 
system of ju ynnntiTu^,, To most b ankers advefSsing 

ffirrtf tr ja mor^ or leas of a myat^iV. JThiTiSaR - 
Mmttfti^aitufacturer m\]sl establish m his bankePs 
lf§gotiatingiomd. Something besides the fact that fie 

*^*^ jg adv emnna : h e mu st convince him that 

he fcw/wii|f /^^ £n tutig ftHyprfiaing fl p th^t it w ill yS 

When you call on your banker for a loan, there 
is just one kind of advertising that he will look fa- 
vorably upon — ^the kind that has been so accurately 
recorded by a comprehensive accounting system that 
you can prove to him that it has accomplished what 
it set out to do. 

The bui lding of a national good-will be ars a dir ect 

r elation to the amount of money' spent for naflonal 

j»j^^ advertisi ng. I haveKnown many an ad- 

^f^^. <?rvertiser who at the end of three years of 

tn^ to Oood- national advertising would not sell the brand 

*^ he had established for all he had spent for 

national advertising in those three years, although 

it had been charged o£F to expense each year. 

When a business is being sold, the amount spent for 

general advertising is often the basis for computing 

the value of the good-will. 

I cert ainly j[o n ot ad vise inventorying ad vertis ing 
expenditure as_an asset > but J do beEeveltn accou nt 
showing the annu al expenditure for each bran f^WBKh 
has^ jiatignal^gslg ta properly an ^^^^ of a financi i 
statement. I think the time is coming when bai 
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will ask for a statement by years» for profits may not 
be radically lessened for a number of years after 
advertising has been dropped. But the original 
net profit could not be restored without spending 
all profits for advertising for a year or two, or per- 
haps more. 

Most people, if asked to name the highest moun- 
tain in Colorado, would say "Pike's Peak.'* But 
the fact is there are twenty-six that are 
rJtf Rewrfbigher. There are many articles that are 
^Kevtof^ really staples and are known only by their 
Annuatisx'trside name. No one knows whether there 
^A^lr- ^^ twenty-six, or more, equally good ones. 
tis^Each The consumer's preference, which is a mix- 
ture of experience, familiarity, and friend- 
liness, is the manufacturer's biggest asset. No one 
could estimate how many pages have been written 
about Pike's Peak, or how many times its name 
has been mentioned in magazines, newspapers, or 
by word of mouth; but all agree that in that way, 
and only in that way, has it acquired its distinction 
with reference to other Colorado mountains. 

Granted, then, that what has been written, printed, 
and said about a certain staple is what gives it prefer- 
ence, it follows that an accurate record should be 
kept of the cost of this favorable mental attitude, 
and that due regard be paid to the expenditure neces- 
sary to keep this investment intact and enhance its 
value if possible. 

T| la ;r»r.ppc,g,|K^^ |^ ^y j^'^tr hftW lllUch shoi^d bft 
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spent for a f^Yf^^^'"g ^^ ^^^ "^"^^ % «A]*>gTnAnflliip 
I can only repeat that price is never a measure of 

value^i^ I t only measures the pocket-bop k^s 

SmuU j?g relation to the intensity of desires wni ch 

aH^'^^ have been.iaeated by person al salesmansni ] 

and adveiliaing*-«Practically every one luus 
morejyan ts than he h a s mean 8>__ T^w^qjjyy f hA prir*e 
broadens the marke t; raising it, cont racts the mar - 
ket. T ilany people who have unlimited means gla<lly 
pay f or exclugvgi^s,.a53 distinction^ Price never 
can determine or measure intrinsic value, " ''^ 

A five-dollar safety razor leads the market against 
a competitor which sells as low as 25 cents. How is 
it done? The manufacturer put his price high enough, 
at the start, to provide him with a margin of safety. 
Then he has had to determine, by accounting, 
whether the market shall be widened and competi- 
tion discouraged by reducing the price and making 
on volume, or if he shall keep up the price and give 
his goods the added value of distinction and ex- 
clusiveness. 

If there is one idea that I wish more than another 
to have impressed upon the readers of this book, it is 
this: a iiccessf ^^ adverjjl^in g is the activ e emolovment 

S^^^ ofniany facf^rH propfrly 
il(29er<mny lation to each other, in ter-related, one to 
^ another, so that the jy ipovfimftntfi CQtfrdJ^flt^ 
without waste or friction in carrving out plans c apable 
of varying to meet ftp fiP^^r gency ^t uation but be5][- 
ing directlv toward a fixed goal. If I have made 
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this point clear, the importance of careful, compre- 
hensive accoimting, up to the minute at all times, is 
obvious. 

Advertising is so many sided — ^it builds and co n- 
serves business, it redu ces e xpefi Sfir it streng tbena 
PTf^lit, It: pHminfl^s^ if pnt-q.a bl^'sifl^^-^g og a 

rOcJs to undatioaras immune as is possfbk to compe- 
tition — ^that facts and figures with reference to it 
cannotjbie too carefully gath erediL. 

No one can accomplish much in this age without 
using ^ome "pSg^i^. Qiladvertising. And if this book 
shall inspire some to make use of it in a wholesome, 
helpful way, I shall be well repaid for the pleasant 
labor of producing it. 

REFERENCES ON CHAPTER XXIV 

Twenty-five years ago I read " Goodwin's Improved 
Bookkeeping and Business Manual," published by 
J. H. Goodwin, 1215 Broadway, New York City. 
It seemed to me then to expound the fundamental 
principles of accounting better than anything I had 
been able to get hold of. 

Quite recently I asked George F. Watt, president 
of the Elliott-Fisher Company, Harrisbiu*g, Pa., 
maker of The Bookkeeping Machine, about this 
book, which has been rewritten and brought up to 
date. 

Mr. Watt told me when he was vice-president of 
the Baker-Vawter Company he inaugurated the 
policy of giving a copy of this book to each new sales- 



i 
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man, to make sure that he thoroughly comprehended 
the basic principles of accounting. 

The Baker- Vawter Company* Benton Harbor, 
Mich.» and the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., issue booklets emphasizing the broad 
scope and value in creative work of modem ac- 
counting methods. 

''Works Administration," a twenty-eight page 
booklet of Gunn, Richards & Co., New York City, 
is a model piece of advertising matter for a profes- 
sional house, as well as an exposition of accounting 
principles. 

"Accounts — ^Their Construction and Interpreta- 
tion — for Business Men and Students of Affairs," by 
William Morse Cole, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Accounting in Harvard University (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston), is an authoritative pres- 
entation of modem accounting in its scientific as- 
pects. 
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r APPENDIX 
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The following communication was published in 
the Chicago Record (since absorbed by the Chicago 
Herald) on September 30, 1896: 

FREE COINAGE OF IiABOR 

If free coinage is such a good thing, why not have 
free coinage of labor? The proposition that a miner 
of silver can take his silver to the mint and receive a 
fixed compensation for it is an excellent thing for the 
man who has silver. If this could be done, and a 
ratio of 16 to 1 be actually maintained with gold, it 
would show a handsome profit to the silver producer, 
or, if it should prove that free coinage would bring 
the dollar down to its intrinsic value in silver, it is 
still a convenience to the silver mine-owner to have 
a ready market for his product. 

In the interest of labor, it seems absurd to urge the 
free coinage of silver. Who has silver? Anybody 
but the mine-owner? 

Must we assume the worry and unnecessary labor 
of rearranging our system of business, our fixed values, 
our railroad rates, and our government salaries by 
changing our standard of measurement, simply to 
accommodate him? 

But there is one thing every man possesses which 
he should in a wisely ordered government have a free 
and unrestricted market for, and that is his labor. 

i would join heart and soul in any movement which 

857 
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sought the free coinage of American labor. A govern- 
ment which kept open an opportmiity for every able- 
bodied man to turn his day's labor into not less than 
$1.60 to $2 in money on the gold standard would fur- 
nish an equilibrium for business, and do more to pre- 
vent depression and panic than any system of metal 
coinage that could be devised. 

See how simple the proposition is. Here we have 
70,000,000 of people. Of that number there are per- 
haps 12,000,000 able-bodied men. Every person in 
the United States is fed, clothed, and housed every 
day. People are not dying of starvation. In exchange 
for food, shelter, and clothing, what does man give in 
return? His labor. 

With a free and unrestricted market for his labor, 
his productive capacity is increased. He is able to 
add more to the actual wealth of the country and se- 
cure a larger portion of it for himself. 

Every day spent in searching for employment, 
every idle day spent in waiting while mills and fac- 
tories are shut down, means a loss of production, while 
steady, regular employment, with its proceeds prop- 
erly distributed, means an increase in the comforts 
and possessions of the people. 

If every man in the country were absolutely sure 
he could market his services for not less than $1.50 
a day, what ease of mind and comfort of body it would 
mean to the laborer — ^he would be able to act in- 
dependently of harsh employers and be assured of 
support for his family. 

This would make $1.50 a day a minimum price 
and would act as a regulator of the labor market. 
It would insure a steady and regular income for the 
laboring people and thereby establish a fixed and firm 
foundation for trade and business. 
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I would not have this market in the form of a sine- 
cure or fat political job. I would want to see it sim- 
ply a government affair where any one out of work 
could go for three months at a time — ^transportation to 
and from the place where work was going on free — ^and 
receive $1.50 a day, or its equivalent, less a fair and 
reasonable cost of board and lodging, which should 
be similar to that furnished soldiers in the regtdar 
army. 

The government could undertake great public 
works— canals, fortifications, harbor improvements 
— ^under this system, and when times became better 
and wages rose above $1.50, as they did in 1892, 
the work could be contracted to a smaller scale, 
and when times became dull and the demand for 
labor became scarce, the government works could be 
expanded again under the direction of army engineers 
and officers, of which there are plenty waiting around 
for something to do. 

No one will object to the government issuing bonds 
to furnish funds to pay labor of this kind in didl times 
if such were necessary, which is not likely, as a normal 
healthy business system would undoubtedly be the 
result, and deficient revenue would be very unlikely. 

It would entail no additional burden on the people 
at large, as every one in the country must be sup- 
ported in some manner. By this system there is 
gained the result of every worker's labor in addition 
to the self-respecting and well-ordered mind possessed 
by an employed man. 

If unskilled labor has a ready market, skilled labor 
needs no assistance. It will take care of itself. 

The prosperity of a coimtry rests upon the pros- 
perity of its imskilled labor. A scheme like this 
would act as the governor of a steam engine to r^- 



